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BITBRATGRs. 
HANS EULER. 

(FROM THE GERMAN OF SEIDL.) 
“Hark! Martha, some one knocking : go, let him in, I pray ; 
It may be a poor pilgrim who wanders from his way.” 

“God save thee, gallant soldier, be welcome to our cheer— 
The bread is white and spungy, the drink is fresh and clear.” 








‘What here | seek is neither your drink nor yet your food ; 

But if you be Hans Euler, then will I have your blood! 

Learn, that for months my vengeance has darkly menaced you— 
Yonder I had a brother, and you that brother slew. ’ 


And as he lay there writhing, I swore to him his fate 
Should be by me revenged on his slayer soon or late!” 
“ And if I kill’d your brother, in rightful war it fared, 
And come you to avenge him? Well, then, | am prepared! 


Yet not in house [ combat, not door and wall between, 

But in the face of that for which all my strife has been: 

My sabre, Martha, know’st thou, with which I laid him low; 
Should I return not—T'yrol has ample greatness now.” 


They go with one another up to the steep rock nigh— 

The morning has just open’d her golden gate on high : 

Hans first, the eager stranger behind with rapid tread, 

And with both still ascending the sun’s young radiance shed. 
Now stand they on the summit—there lies the Alpine world ! 
The wonderful, the mighty, before them wide unfurl'd; 

The fading mist developes the valleys, rich in charms, 

With herds upon their bosom, with hamlets in their arms. 
Yonder are giant-torrents,—gulf wpon gulf below,— 

Above the crowning forests,—o’er all free Heaven’s pure brow; 
And, to be felt, though viewless, with godlike peace entwined, 
In homes and hearts the ancientsoul of Truth and Faith enshrined. 


On this the twain look down—slow sinks the stranger’s hand, 
But Hans has pointed proudly to his dear fatherland ; 

“ For that 1 fought—your brother his sword against it drew ; 
For that have I done battle, for ‘iat your brother slew!” 


The stranger glances downward, then in Hans’ face does gaze— 
He strives to lift his arm, but that arm he cannot raise-— 
“ And didst thou slay him yonder, in rightful war it fared? 
And wilt thou now forgive me? Come, Hans, I am prepared !” 
Janer W. WILKINSON. 
SONNET. 
BY WILLIAM DOWE. 
Dear dewy planet of the waning West! 
From this huge City’s din and heavy air, 
With its loud, heartless solitude oppressed, 
Oh! gladly and with tears I hail thee there ; 
Sweetes! remembrancer of hours gone by, 
That now rise up as they were wont to be 
Yes, from thy azure Watch-tower that bright eye 
Looks kindly on my own fresh-flowing Lee— 
Its soft green banks—its steep old Fortalice— 
Those wooded heights—and, churchless on the hill, 
The lone, grey Grave-yard; while all round there is 
A watery murmur from the weirs ; and still 
The cow-boy’s stall song urges home the herd, 
And twitters his sweet tune the evening bird. 








THE “ DELTA” OF BLACKWOOD. 
Domestic Verses. By Delta. Pp. 174. London and Edinburgh, Blackwoods. 

Mr. Moir, the Delta of Blackwood's Magazine, and, with all the talent that 
periodical has displayed, undoubtedly one of its chiefest ornaments, is the au- 
thor of the sweet and affecting volume before us. We had previously been 
favoured with a copy printed for distribution among private friends ; but much 
as we admired its poetical beauties and natural feeling, we did not think our- 
selves at liberty to extend our sentiments into a public notice. The approba- 
tion of many persons eminent in literature, however, bestowed upon this col- 
lection of domestic themes, evidently written more to yield such relief as is 
found in the outpourings of the heart on touching occasions than to be laid bare 
to foreign sympathies, and perhaps to stranger apathy, has persuaded the author 
to publish, in the hope that what he has done may in the perusal impart to 
others similarly tried some at least of the consolation afforded to himself in the 
composition. 

Grief is an extraordinary passion in many respects; and in none more than 
in the quality of being generally, not increased, but soothed and softened by 
indulgence. 

‘ The grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break ;’ 
and it is perilous to feed or encourage that which ‘lies all within.’ So we 
may say, from the same immortal bard, that as ‘to weep is to make less the 
depth of grief,’ so is the fashioning of our sorrows into words a means of relief 
and assuagement to the most poignant afflictions. The mind is taxed in an- 
other vein, and we unconsciously send the soul abroad from our inward self to 
seek for and meet the response of kindred spirits. Thus, in a measure beyond 
constrained occupation, the pangs of bereavement are mitigated by the volun- 
tary endeavour to express the sense that overwhelms us for our loss—the cause 
we have to appeal for commiseration from our fellow-men—the melancholy 
communions with the universal grave, where all the weary rest—and the aspi- 
rations towards that future world, where we shall be reunited with those we 
have loved in this, and where neither sickness nor suffering can intrude to hurt 
us more. 

With these brief lines we shal! ask our readers to go along with us in tasting 
some of the pathos of Delta’s, and, we are sure, of joming with us in lamenting 
that so fine a disposition should ever have been visited so to mourn. In the 
years 1838-9 he had the misfortune to bury three lovely boys, at the winning 
ages of four years and a half, fifteen months, and four years and four months ; 
well might he inscribe their tombstone, in Inveresk churchyard, 

* Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 


The self-appellative of one of these beloved boys was ‘ Casa Wappy ;’ and on 
this pet-name the following stanzas appear :— 


‘ And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 
Our fond, dear boy— 
The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy’ 
Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 
Thy spirit caught no taint from earth ; 
Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 
Casa Wappy ! 
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Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eye ; 
Tears of our anguish may not tell, 
When thou didst die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee, 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathom’a agony, 
Casa Wappy ! 
Thou wert a vision of delight 
To bless us given ; 
Beauty embodied to our sight, 
A type of heaven . 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self than a part 
Of mine and of thy mother's heart, 
Casa Wappy ! 


Thy bright brief day knew no decline, 
"Twas cloudless joy ; 

Sunrise and night alone were thine, 
Beloved boy ' 

This morn beheld thee blithe and gay, 

That found thee prostrate in decay, 

And ere a third shone clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy! 


Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth's undefiled, 
Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child! 
Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 
Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 
Do what I may, go where I will, 
Thou meet’st my sight ; 
There dost thou glide before me still— 
A form of light! 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek— 
I see thee smile, | near thee speak— 
Till, oh! my heart is like to break, 
Casa Wappy ! 
Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 
With glance of stealth ; 
The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health : 
I see thine eyes’ deep violet light, 
Thy dimpled cheek carnation’d bright, 
Thy clasping arms so round and white, 
Casa Wappy ! 


The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 
Thy bat, thy bow, 

Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball ; 
But where art thou? 

A corner holds thy empty chair, 

Thy playthings idly sca'ter'd there 

But speak to us of our sone 

Casa Wappy! 

Even to the last thy every word— 
To glad, to grieve— 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer's eve ; 

In outward beauty undecay’d, 

Death o'er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And like the rainbow thou didst fade, 

Casa Wappy ! 


We mourn for thee, when blind blank night 
The chamber fills ; 

We pine for thee, when morn’s Grst light 
Reddens the hills : 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All, to the wall-flo wer and wild pea, 

Are changed,—we saw the world through theo, 

Casa Wappy ! 


And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 
It doth not own, whate’er may seem, 
An inward birth 
We miss thy small step on the stair ; 
We miss thee at thine evening prayer ; 
All day we miss thee, everywhere, 
Casa Wappy! 
Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 
In life’s spring-bloom, 
Down to the appointed house below, 
The silent tomb. 
But now the green leaves of the tree, 
The cuckoo, and ‘the busy-bee,’ 
Return—but with them bring not thee, 
Casa Hone ! 


'Tis so ; but can it be (while flowers 
Revive again)— 
Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain? 
Oh! can it be, that o’er the grave 
The grass renewed should yearly wave, 
Yet God forget our child to save 1— 
Casa Wappy ! 
It cannot be; for were it so 
Thus man could die, 
Life were a mockery, Thought were woe, 
And Truth a lie; 
Heaven were a coinage of the brain, 
Religion frenzy, Virtue vain, 
And all our hopes to meet again, 
Casa Wappy! 


Then be to us, O dear, lost child ! 
With beam of love, 

A star, death's uncongenial wild 
Smiling above ! 

Soon, soon, thy little feet have trode 





The skywerd path, the seraph's road, 
That led thee back from man to God, 
Casa Wappy ! 
Yet ‘tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy, 
That heaven is God's, and thou art there, 
With him in joy : 
There past are an and all its woes ; 
There beauty’s stream for ever flows ; 
Aud pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy! 
Farewell, then—for a while, farewell-— 
Pride of my heart! 
It cannot be that long we dwell, 
Thus torn apart 
Time's shadows like the shuttle flee ; 
And, dark howe’er life's night may be, 
Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee, 
Casa Wappy " 


On Wee Willie, the youngest, is almost equally affecting, but not so replete 
with the dwelling on minute traits and recollections ; and then Casa's Dirge re- 
calls all these again, with only other sounds of lament. The three are united 
in the following portion of another poem :— 


‘The spell is broken ! never more 
Can mortal life again seem gay ; 
No future ever can restore 
The perish'd and the pass’d away ! 
Though many a blessing gilds our lot, 
Though bright eyes still our hearth illume, 
Yet, O dear lost ones! ye are not, 
And half the heart is in your tomb ! 


Sudden it fell, the fatal shaft, 
That strack blithe Charlie down in death ; 
And, while grief’s bitterest cop we quad, 
We turn’d to waich wee Willie's breath, 
That faintly ebb'd, and ebb'd away. 
Till all was still; and ere the sun 
P A tenth time shed his parting ray, 


Their bed of dreamless rest was one ! 


And next, dear David, thou art gone ! 
Beloved boy, and can it be, 

‘That now to us remains alone 
Our unavailing grief for thee ' 

Yet when we trace thine upward track, 
fu where immortal spirite reign, 
We do not, dare not wish thee back — 
Back to this world of care again! 


There are some other poems, all of a tender and elegiac nature ; and we will 
not, by adding another line, weaken the effect of the specimens we have chosen 
upon every parent who has lost a child. 

———— 
WHERE IS TRUTH! 

There is no truth in the world! Alas, none! Truth is strange indeed! 
“ stranger than fiction.’ Spirit of ‘Truth, where art thou! We have wandered 
far and wide amidst the busy haunts of men, and in the remote and pastoral 
scenes of rural simplicity, where, as poets sing, “reign truth and innocence ,” 
but alas! even there we found thee not. It is said, * Truth lies bid in a well.” 
Even there we looked; but saw nothing im ite lucid stream, but our own sweet 
face reflected in its waters; and as we stooped and gazed, Narcissus-like, upon 
our own bright form, we deemed that the long lost treasure was found; and ae 
we tried to grasp it from its watery-bed, we found it was but shadow, unsub- 
stantial, nothing ; we uprose, and smiled at our own conceit, and we thought 
the shadow in the bright waters smiled at us in scornful dignity, and vanished 
away. 

We have heard from the old Latin authors that it was found in vino; but, 
although we have industriously got drank upon all sorts of wines, from one-and 
sixpenny grape to the choicest claret; yet, despite of all our exertions, we ere 
as far from thee as ever. 

We searched for it at the abode of the aristocracy. At ite very entrance we 
found a porter, upon whose well-fed, ruddy face, truth seemed to be enshrined. 
Here, said we, is Truth! but no, the poet is right, fronti nulla Ades Would 
you believe it, reader’ the sole business of that very full, round-faced, honest- 
looking man, that sat at the threshold, enthroned in the easiest of easy chairs, 
was to tell lies. He was, indeed, a villanous-liveried falsehood! and he had 
been for so long a period accustomed to lie, that he ultimately entirely lost all 
conception of the truth. We innocently asked him, “* Thomas, what is trath 1’ 
when he mournfully shook his head! ‘Talk about, ‘* What is taxes, Thomas,” 
after this! 

Come we to the fashionable lady ; why, she would die if her pasteboard ac- 
quaintance were less than her dear friend, the countess. Oh, the delight of 
giving and receiving those cards which are meant to express jove, anxiety, 
condolence, and friendship; but which, in reality, express nothing less than a 
downright, highly.glazed fib! When she visits her noble frend, the card is 
delivered, and the noble hostess receives her fashionable guest in a manner so 
characteristic of dignity and sincerity, that you can scarcely think it possible 
that each is as careless of the other's welfare a8 an entire stranger, See with 
what a sincere smile each greets the other! Mark, they kiss; but what 
a kiss! Why, there is neither health nor warmth in it! “ How well you look !” 
rebounds, as it were, from one to the other, whilet each thinks the other very 
fade; each directs her envious eyes over the other's dress, seeking, like a 
foeman, to find a vulnerable place in his antagonist’s armour ; but still, however, 
the “loves” and “dears” roll fluently on, and smile follows smile as unerr- 
ingly as one wave followeth the other. Again the frigid kiss is given, and 
they separate with apparent regret, or, in fashionable parlance, “ tear themselves 
away from each other's deligh:ful society.” Strange infatuation ! 

The greatest of men-liars are to be found among parliamentary speakers, 
who embrace the unwashed mechanic before an election, and who promise to 
keep an eye on his and his family's fature welfare. The mechanic shuts one 
eye, opens his palm, and rushes to the poll to register himself a liar, and a free 
and an onbribed voter 

The forensic lie is, of all lies, the most difficult, being continually open to 
contradiction and glaring exposure , yet do we see men of learning and repute 
get up and advocate the cause of one whose only strength of argument is in 
those ridiculous lies called “legal fictions.” Another equally-gifted individual 
rises, and covers over with a flood of eloquence the black character of the pri- 
soner, whom he pronounces a wronged and innocent msn ; and be calls upou 
the jury, accordingly, to acquit his injured and immaculate clrent, knowing at 
the same time he w the greatest villain unhanged; still do the serious and 
solemn-looking jurymen, and the magnificent and attentive judge, sedulously 
take notes of the eloquent falsehoods, and the usher cries out “ silence,” that 





the lie may be more distinctly heard. 
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The next most peculiar race of liars are men of imagination, who possers 
horses out at grass, and rifles of unerring quality, which are gone to Twigg's to 
be greased; men wearing a real shooting-jacket, and who go to Gravesend in 
the shooting season to buy game, and bring it to town by a coach. 
give a dinner, and are in their glory; every bird has an ornamental as well as 
a natural tale tacked to it; and, as the shots roll out on the plate of their 
guests, they remember the deceased as one of ten brought down im as many 
minutes, with the r friend, Lord T. or G., who has a place in the country, and 
who never comes to town, and to whom, if he did, they would introduce you. 
They lic until they deceive themselves, but no one cise 
Your auctioncer, perhaps, of all liars, is the most inventive, With what a 
will be torn a diteh and a few impeding bricks into ranning waters and 
@ waterfall, a glazed wash-house and 4 few flower-pots into @ conservatory, a 
Jark’s turf into « lawn, a few sickly trees, strengthened by three extra legs, into 
a wood! What a view cf the surrounding country does he promise you, if you 
only go and see it!—but he never says how far from home. With what litho- 
1c lies does be delude you out of town! and how foolish you look, as you 
try to find im the reality the pictured paradisg you hold in your hand! Why, 
the lake woulda’: float a at -tub; yet there is 4 Pa of pleasure sailing 
on it in the picture. This man lies uselessly, you think '—he does not—be has 
always fish to nibble at his poetical lines—he selle the reality, and gives the 
purchaser the remaining pictures to send to his friends. 

The lies of trade are multifarious ; thousands does the tradesman utter in the 
course of the day; black and white lies jostle each other in his windows. Lies 
stand in gigantic letters at his door-posts—he pays men a shilling a-day to con- 
vey his lies on their shoulders. Without « shopman has the power of persuading 
the public that a base fabric, filled with gom and other glutinous matter, is « 
stout, everlasting pisce of shitting; or that dogs’ hair and rabbits’ skins are 
beaver; or is not blessed with the fice perception of selling the faded and 
shop-stained articles at gas light, ne is esteemed totally unfit for his situatirat, 

is discharged acaladiys—Sheueen, in fact, he is not a good liar. 

The lover is perhaps the most excusable of all for his delinquencies,—lunatics 
not being answerable for their actions; for philosophers have declared that 
nothing sbort of absolute insanity could ibly prompt 4 man to write and 
rant such rbapsodies as are given vent to during the full moon of his monomania , 
about his love lasting as long as the ocean shall roll, or as long as stars shine in 
the firmament, &c. he &c. The object, the cause of all these lies, he clothes 
with attributes that would be anything but agreeable in possession, such as eyes 
of fire, marble forehead, pearly teeth, coral lips, honey tongue, voice of the 
nightingale, &c. Now. to bring a wife home made up of such materials would 

somewhat inconvenient. 

In finishing the paper, it behoves us to give a thumping example of delibe- 
rate and unnecessary lying. ‘To bring this properly before the reader, we must 
go as far as Rome, to the holiest city, and to the holiest man inthat city. This 
may appear startling at first sight, but it is trae. No pope ever sat upon the 
pepal throne without uttering 4 deliberate lie, which is known to be so by the 
devout and worshipping multitude; and every expectant cardinal longs only to 
have the same opportunity of proving himself a most religious liar. 

Before the pope is invested with the triple crown, for which he has passed a 
life of watchful ambition, privation, and heartburnings, he must be apparently 
forced by his brethren to accept of that greatness, which his profession of hum- 
bleness and piety should make him reject,—he is pressed by surrounding hands 
to hold that power which has been the great object of his life to gain, and utters 
this deliberated falseliood at the foot of the altar, “ Nolo,”—I am unwilling. 
The world is a round Lie. 


PROGRESS OF MECHANICAL INVENTIONS.’ 


There are eras in the history of nations when the straggling» of intellect in- 
to action throb rensibly through the pulses of society. ind ean never remain 
stationary : the necessity of progression is a quality of its existence. As civi. 
lisation advances, industry is more taxed, until luxury, as a tyrant, assumes 
the domination, and his requirements convert him into the taskmaster, stand- 
ing with the lash, to urge on to the utmost of exertion the nerves and the 
sinews of man, Nature, in her sunny climes, bestows food almost as a gratui- 
ty. The spontaneous plenty of fruitful lands relieving the son of the soil from 

o necessity of labour, leaves him also without the impetus which can alone 
put mind in motion. If some twenty days of toil in the year suffice to win for 
the swarthy African such a messure of sustenance as his necessities demand, 
there is little wonder if the well of his thoughts become as a stagnant pool, 
wanting the angel to trouble the waters, that so they may acquire a healing 
power. Pursuing this reasoning, it follows that, up to a certain point, a nation 
advancing in luxury must also be advancing in intellect. ‘The one makes re- 
quirements ; the other meets them : and in this position of exaction stood Eng. 
land in the last century. ‘The labour of manipulation was insufficient to satisfy 








the wants of population, or to meet her commercial demands, and so intellect 
aroused itself to meet the exigency, and the mighty mechanism of machinery 
reared fabric upon fabric, colossal in might and power, and attesting by the 
ainplitude of their operations the immeasurable elevation of the mind over the 
puisne efforte of the body. Vast metallic frameworks, vitalized by steam, did 
the work of whole regiments of men, with a precision as minute as their opera- 
tions were extensive, and the manufactures of our country became more than 
ever esteemed in the markets of the world, 

But, whilst the general good of a community is being advanced, it too often 
happens that it is purchased at the cost of those individuals who devote them. 
selves to its promotion. Thus it is that projectors resemble martyrs. They 
sacrifice the present for the future—they sow that others may reap—they labour 
for otners to receive the reward. There is something inexpressibly melancholy 
in the fate of these men. A conception enters their brain, the accomplishment 
of which appears possible to themselves, impossible to all other men, and from 
that moment they wear out their spirits and drudge their lives away, in the 
double toil of realizing their own idea and of refuting the incredulity of the 
world. And yet there is in these men that faith in the certaiuty of posthumous 
fame, and that triumph in it as a sufficiency of reward, that present ease, pre- 
sent pleasure, sap competency, could not win them from prosecuting their 
anxious toil. No matter though disappointment follow on disappointment ; no 
matter that the hopes of to-day are razed to the ground to-morrow ; no matter 
though each to-morrow prove the fallacy of the plans of every goneby to-day ; 
there is still in the projector that indomitabie spirit, that ever up-springing 
of hope, and faith, and zeal, that indeed unquenchable fire, that the light 
of life itself must needs be extinguished ere he abandon the graven purpose of 
his soul. 

And well it is that this should be so. The class being small, the common 
interests of society work on without them, and they the while are prosecuting 
plans and projects which are to elevate society, and raise their country in the 
scale of nations. And they do this spite of all—in defiance of opposition, in- 
credulity, scorn, mockery, and contempt. Thoughts engendered in loneliness, 
obscurity, and poverty, and worked out through contumely and the thwartings 
of the world, froctify for the benefit even of the despisers. 

Tt is one of the vulgar errors of the world to hold projectors in disrepute ; to 
attach to cher names the epithets of enthusiasm, insanity, and folly. No credit 
is given to their plans; no hope attends their projects. They are thwarted on 
every hand by those who are riveted to unbelief: their own friends lament 
what they consider a misapplication of their talents, because such application 
is ever injurious to their interests; while most of all, and most poignant of all, 
their own families are most bitter against them, suffering with them, as they 
generally do, as a consequence of their abstracted self-devotion, many of the 
saddest privations of life. And yet, with all this host of opposition, when did 
ever the projector give up his plans or surrender his projects’ ‘ Through evil 
report and good report,’ under all discouragements, against the tide of every 
adverse circumstance, and heedless of every obstacle, he still nurtures the 
thought which is for the time the sovl of his existence with all the tenacity 
of the love of life, and would as readily relinquish the ove as he would the 
other. 


But though one of a class, Dr. Cartwright possessed features of dissimilarity | 


which marked his individuality. The character of the Projector in other men 
generally stands out conspicuously in early life ; in Dr. Cartwright it was either 
latent or not called into existence until the middle of his days, and then out of 
circuinstances apparently the least propitious. The country clergyman em 
ployed in the discharge of his sacred duties, the poet melting into gentle verse, 
the literary man employi.:g his pen in criticism—there seems something of ano 
maly in the idea of such an individual turning his thoughts to mechanism, and 
that too at « period of life when habits as well as positions are fixed, when the 
mind has usually Jost its pliability, and the heart, instead of desiring something 
new, fastens itself more fixedly and devotedly upon the old. Dr. Cartwright 
was forty before he turned Projector 

There exists, however, ano her more marked peculiarity—it is this. Usually, 
in the minds of projectors, their labours are built upon some sudden thought 


which they are intent upon reducing to practicability. With Dr. Cartwright 


. tel > 
it was not so. His intellect undertook the task of meeting a commercial require. 


ment without the slightest preparatory contemplat 
to shape some flash of genius into usefulness, or tobr 
mto productive operation 


He did not endeavour 


lithat he did was to believe in a possibility, and 


to rosolve te search and work it out; but the ground was perfectly untrodden | 


by his footsteps, and the way as dark as ignorance could make it 


—_ 


* A Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Mechanical Inveatiuns of Edward Cartwright, 


D.D., F.R.S., inventor of the Power Loom, &c. &¢ 


| which again descended by means of its own weight. The tension of the warp 


ng some felicitous thought | 






that any one invention which facilitates the operations of labour, 
starting out of the level of the ordinary routine, must either create incongruity 
or else induce others to the general advancement of the whole system. Thus 
it was that Arkwright’s inventions, by producing a superabundance of the spin- 
ning product, ted a ty for proportionate capabilities in weaving; 

Cartwright, being made sensible of the necessity, bent the whole powers 
of his mind to accomplish a competent provision. He succeeded, aod to 
these two men England is eminently indebted for her manufacturing triumphs. 

And now we taro to the interesting work which has elicited these observa- 
tions from us. We have here the commencement of that second half of Dr. 
Cartwright’s life which gave celebrity to the whole. 

‘In the summer of 1784, Mr. Cartwright happening to be at Matlock, in 
Derbyshire, became, during his visit there, highly interested in the progress of 
those ingenious manufactures which, not many years before, had been esta- 
blished in that immediate neighbourhood. The application of machinery to 
the art of spinning was then a novelty, and the splendid fortunes that some in- 
genious mechanics, who had been successful in introducing it, were supposed 
to be realizing, seemed to hold out encouragement to the exercise of any in 
ventive faculty that should contribute to the improvement of our national manu- 
factures. Mr. Cartwright was not aware in how high a degree a faculty of 
this nature exisied in his own mind, until it was brought into action by the ac- 
cidenta! occurrence of a conversativn at the public table, on the subject of new 
and ingenious inventions, especially that of Sir Richard Arkwright’s recently 
invented method of spinning cotton by machinery. 

‘It was observed by some of the company present, that if this new mode of 
spinning by machinery should be generally edopte!, so much more yarn would 
be manufactnred than our weavers could work up, that the consequence would 
be a considerable export to the Continent, where it might be woven into cloth 
so cheaply as to injure the trade in England. Mr. Cartwright replied to this 
observation, that the only remedy for such an evil would be, to apply the power 
of machinery to the art of weaving as well as that of spinning, by contriving 
looms to work up the yarn as fast as it was produced by the spindle. Some 
gentlemen from Manchester, who wer? present, and who, it was to be pre 
sumed, were better acquainted with the subject of discussion, would not admit 
of the possibility of such a contrivance, on account of the variety of movements 
required in the art of weaving. Mr. Cartwright, who, if he ever had seen 
weaving by hand, bad certainly paid no particular attention to the pro- 
cess by which it was performed, laedetiined that there was no real im- 
possibility in applying power to any part of the most complicated ma- 
chine, (producing as an instance the automaton chess-player). and that 
whatever variety of movements the art of weaving might require, he did 
not doubt that the skilful application of mechanism might produce them. 
The discussion having proceeded to some length, it made so strong an impres- 
sion on Mr. Cartwright’s mind, that immediately on his return home, he set 
about endeavouring to construct a machine that should justify the proposition 
he had advanced, of the practicability of weaving by machinery. It may be 
remarked, that the incredulity expressed by those gentlemen, who were of all 
persons most likely to be acquainted with the fact, had any attempt been pre. 
viously made to weave by machinery, is a pretty decisive proof that noth ng of the 
kind had then been effected. 

* His first attempts, as might be supposed, were rude and clumsy; but as 
neither drawings nor models now remain of them, we have no meaus of tracing 
his earliest steps in mechanical experiments, nor of ascertaining the mode in 
which he proposed to overcome difficulties that had appeared insurmountable 
even to experienced mechanicians. 

‘In the course of a few months, however, he had brought his loom to such 
a state of progress, as led him to imagine that it might eventually become pro- 
fitable ; and to the surprise of every one who was at all conversant with un- 
dertakings of this nature, as well as to that of his personal friends, he took out 
a patent in April, 1785, in order to secure to himself the expected advantages 
of the invention 

* The patent, or, as it is now called, the power-loom, has doubtless been re- 
ceiving continual additions from various hands during the last fifty years; and 
the beautiful machine (adapted as it is to every variety of fabric, and now in 
use to an immense extent) differs considerably in detail, even from the most 
improved form of Mr. Cartwright’s invention. But to him the merit is due of 
having been the first to apply power successfully to the business of weaving, 
and the principles on which he achieved that first great step may be traced 
through every progressive improvement ; and unquestionably opened the way 
to many of those ingenious additions, by means of which later mechanists have 
brought the power-loom to its present state of excellence. 

‘ Mr. Cartwright’s first power-loom, as described in the specification of 1785, 
was, as may be supposed, a somewhat rude contrivance, and differed materi- 
ally trom the form which he afterwards gave to it. The warp was placed per- 
pendicularly, and the shuttle was thrown by springs connected with a cylinder 
placed beneath the machine. This cylinder also gave motion to two levers, 
one of which reversed the threads of the warp, and the other elevated the reed, 





was prodoced by weights suspended from the beams, as in the common loom 

* This simple apparatus rapidly received great modification from Mr Cart- 
wright's hands, as is shown in his several specifications in 1786, 1787, and 
1790. The warp was now placed horizontally, and the several parts of the 
machine were adjusted in a form which in its general features scarcely differs 
from the power-loom of the present day. The application of a crank on the 
axis of a wheel communicating with the moving power, was the mode by which 
Mr. Cartwright effected the alternate motion of the lathe. Simple and ob- 
vious as such a contrivance may now seem to those who are in the habit of 
seeing hundreds of power-looms in daily operation, yet before his time it does 
uot appear to have been thought of; and in this invention alone he may be 
considered as having made no smal! progress towards weaving by machinery. 
It is probable that a contrivance for throwing the shuttle, so as to make it pass 
and repass, and yet keep within its prescribed bounds, did not so readily occur 
to his miod ; for the compiler of this memoir has a perfect recollection of the 
amusement it used to afford his children to watch their father, imitating the ac. 
tions of a weaver throwing his shuttle, as he walked up and down the room ab. 
sorbed in his new speculations. 

‘ He succeeded, however, in overcoming this difficulty, by means of tappets 
fixed on the axis of a wheel communicating with the moving power. These 
tappets give action to the treadles, which being connected by means of strings 
with the picker (an apparatus placed at each end of the box in which the shuttle 
| moves), an impulse is thereby communicated to the picker, which causes it tu 
throw the shuttle from side to side with an accuracy superior to that of the 
hand. In like manner was the requisite action of the heddles or healds pro- 
| duced ; and those three principal actions being thus accomplished, the founda- 

tion was laid for those manifold improvements which have progressively been 
| wade in the application of mechanical power to weaving, and of which Mr 
Cartwright’s invention still forms the leading principle.’ 

‘ That he had early imparted to some of his friends the hopes he had began 
to entertain of the success of his new invention, will appear from the letters of 
Mr. Crabbe, to whom he communicated from time tv time his mechanical la- 
vours. In December, 1784, within very few months of Mr. Cartwright's first 
attempt at weaving, his friend the poet writes—“ You shall not find me smiling 
at your loom when you grow serious in it. I have the worst mechanical con- 
ception that any man can have, but youhave my best wishes. May you weave 
your webs of gold "’’ 

But that Cartwright could not escape the common lot of difficulties, his own 
| ietter to the Rev. W. U. Wray will show :— 

* When I arrived at this place (Manchester), I found my machine not even 
begun upon ; indeed, the workmen who had undertaken it, despaired of ever 
making it answer the purpose it was intended for, and therefore, 1 suppose, 
were not willing to consume their time upon a fruitless pursuit. I have, how. 
ever, the pleasure to tell you, that the whole system of it is finally adjusted, 
and so much so, both to mine and the workmen's conviction, that we cannot 

entertain the shadow of a doubt respecting its success. I have taken some 
| pains to make myself acquainted with the manafactures of this place, which 
has much contributed to the perfection of what I have been aiming at. | 
cannot forbear telling you, that the machine is so exceeding simple and 
cheap, as not to cost (after the model is once made to work) above five or six 
pounds.’ 

* By another letter to the same gentleman, written also from Manchester, in 
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= still aaa — ree oa yet farther difficulties :— 
owever gratifying to Dr. Cartwright’s feelings the 
discoveries might be, it soon Pac te ar that the estab os pr aa 
easter, on the whole, was far from being profitable. The “factory system? 
was then in its infancy, and his own want of experience in the details of busi 
ness such as he was now engaged in, occasioned all the work under his direc- 
tion to be done at a more than ordinary expense. And in some cases 
pt on other branches of manufacture for the completion of his own, he 
was continually exposed to the influence of a narrow-minded jealousy which 
now began to operate against him, but which probably proceeded from a grow- 
ing conviction, on the part of the manufacturing interest, of the importance of 
his invention. Various petty means were practised in order io obstruct the 
popularity of the machine-woven goods. The cottons sen: by Mr. Cartwright 
to be printed were frequently rendered unsaleable, by obsolete patterns and 
unpertect execution ; and of his best and most uninjured articles, the ehief con- 
sumption was in presents to his frends, or in supplying furniture for his own 
house. In the meantime, the extraordinary ingenuity of the inven:ion itself 
as well as the peculiar circumstances under which it first appeared, had awaken. 
a considerable degree of interest, and Mr. Cartwright, as might have been 
expected, was by turns admired for the vigour of his inventive genius, and con- 
demned for the rashness of his speculations. Attempts also were made to 
seduce his workmen, as well as to evade his patent right, by using his ma- 
chine differently modified ; and, indeed, the openness with which he trequently 
communicated bis ideas, joined to the extreme easiness of his temper, rendered 
such attempts at piracy " no means difficult, and tended eventually to involve 
him in several vexatious disputes and expensive lawsuits 
And so originated that most important invention, which, by elevating the 
manufactures of our country, has also influenced its fortunes. Mau in hie 
humblest position cau never be an isolated being. His feelings, his thoughts, 
his actions, are the centres of certain circles more or less expanded ; but occa. 
sionally the effect of the solitary workings of thought in an obscure individual 
produce a mighty influeuce on the welfare of large masses of society ; nay, 
sometimes on the conditions of nations. The obscure projector, in the loneli- 
ness of his deserted poverty and his despised imaginations, may yet be riveting 
thought on thought ti!l the mighty machinery of his brain carried out into exe. 
cution works the most stupendous results, and, it may be, alters the whole con- 
dition of society. The inventions of Arkwright and Cartwright have had much 
of this result. By transferring to machinery the heretofore labour of men’s 
hands, the commercial interests of cur country assumed an altogether new 
aspect, and great resources were opened out to her manufeeturing interests. 
But experience shows us that the mind that has once turned into the track 
of invention can neither stop nor turn back ; and thus it was with Cartwright. 
The new impetus that had been given to his powers so far from being expended 
by one attainment, seemed to receive from every triumph a fresh impulse. We 


will endeavour to mark his progress, transcribing from the fair and candid 
record before us. 





“As early as the year 1786, soime ideas relative to an improvement in the 
sieam-engine had suggested themselves to Mr Cartwright’s mind ; and though 
it was not until several years later that be took out any patent for a steam- 
engine, the following letter to a friend is introduced, as marking the period 
when he first attended to the subject, as well as illustrating bis own scrupulous 
delicacy with regard to the invasion of other men’s inveutious :— 


* * Dear Sir,—I am infinitely obliged to you for your attention in procuring 
me admission to the Albion Mill. You will be surprised when [ tell you that 
{ have at present an insuperable objection either to seeing Bolton’s steam- 
engine, or the still more powerful one invented by Sadler of Oxford, which is 
now in town, and which he has promised to show me. My reason is, that | am 
now making a model of one that I have invented myself. I wish to avoid 
temptation either to borrow or steal. The idea visited me a morning or two 
ago, as I was under the hands of the hair-dresser. | immediately communi- 
cated it to some of my philosophical friends, particularly to my neighbour, Mr. 
Gregory ; none of them hed the least doubt of its practicavility. From the 
short conversation I had with Sadler, his improvement consists principally in 
having a double cylinder, so that the steam is condensed both above and below 
the piston. My improvement consists in having neither cylinder, piston, con- 
denser, nor beam; nor, in short, any species of mechanism. When my model 
is finished, which will be in a day or two, you shall hear more ef it. I shall 
leave town in a few days; my next residence, for one week, will be at Goadby, 
and then at Doncaster. 
I am, dear Sir, most truly yours, 
Epmunp Cartwricur. 

67, Pall Mall, June 10th, 1796’ 

“* Whether the model alluded to was completed, or what were the motives 
for suspending at that time the prosecution of this experiment, cannot now be 
ascertained. Mr. Cartwright’s first patent relative to the steam engine was 
taken out in 1797, of which a description will be given hereafter. 

“Mr. Cartwright, though he had accomplished one great object of his wishes, 
in contriving a loom that should be worked by machinery, was not disposed to 
stop short in a career that seemed to him so promising of success. His next 
invention, a machine for combing long wool, may be considered es even more 
original than the former. In the instance of the loom, he had a machine pre- 
pared to his hends, that was already capable, in one way, of performing the 
work required of it, and the merit of his discovery consisted in applying a new 
power, in order to produce, to a much greater extent, motion that had hitherto 
been only produced by hand. But between the very simple act of combing 
wool by hand, and the process of combing it by means of a complicated machine, 
that should perform the work of twenty men, there seemed to have been no in- 
termediate gradation, no introduction, as it were, to a more improved method, 
by any addition to the instruments in common use, and which is as inartificial 
as it might have been in the days of Bishop Blaize. 

“itis not precisely known when Mr. Cartwright first attempted a machine 
for combing wool. His earliest patent relative to that iovention is dated 22d 
August, 1789. The contrivance therein specified is altogether different from 
that of his later machine, and consisted of a cylinder armed with rows of 
teeth, which is made to revolve in such a manner that its teeth may catch 
and clear out the wool contaimed in the teeth of the fixed and upright comb. 
But this imperfect method was, not long afterwards, superseded by the contri- 
vance of a circular horizoutal comb-table,for which a patent was obtained 27th 
April, 1790. In this apparatus the teeth of the horizontal table are set verti- 
cally, but with a slight inclination towards the centre, and are supplied with 
wool by means of a circular lasher. Motion is communicated to the different 
parts of the machine in a very ingenious manner; but the complicated nature 
of the circular lasher appears liable to objection, and renders it far inferior in 
effect, as well as simplicity, to the subsequent contrivance of the crank-lasher. 

For this eminent improvement Mr. Cartwright took out another patent, bear- 
ing date 11th December, 17990, including also an alteration in the teeth of the 
comb table, which are here set horizontally, and pointing towards the centre. 
This patent also contains the description of as:mple and ingenious apparatus 
for washing the wool, previously to its being combed. 

“His fourth patent, which is believed to contain his final improvement rela- 
tive to this branch of manufacture, is dated 25th May, 1792" 

We have said that the projector's course is seldom a prosperous one: Dr. 
Cartwright was no exception to the rule 

‘** Mr. Cartwright’s resources from his own private fortune were beginning 
tu be exhausted, and the severe check now given to his hopes and prospects 
brought upon him, as might be expected, demands which it required the utmost 
of his available means to satisfy. After an ineffectual struggle to contend 
with the tide of prejudice that was now turned against the adoption of his 
machinery, and to meet the difficulties that were accumulating upon him, 
Mr. Cartwright found himself obliged to relinquish his works at Doncaster. 
lu the latter part of the year 1793, he assigned over his patent rights to his 
brothers, John and Charles Cartwright, Esquires, in consequence of the share 
they had taken in the concern, and as being in circumstances better able to 
contest the infringements to which, in spite of the outcry raised against them, 
his inventions were continually subject 

‘ That Mr. Cartwright felt, and deeply felt, the disappointment of his expec- 
tations, cannot reasonably be doubted; but 11 was much less for himself than 
on accourt of others, whom his influence and example had encouraged to enter 
into concerns for which their previous habits and education rendered them 





May, 1786, the fact is ascertained of his having at that time effected an im- 


provement in his loom, which was subsequently considered as of great import- 
nee, being the stopping of itself of the machine on the accidental breaking of 
a thread : ** Respecting my business, sorry I am to say that it seems very little 
| nearer a conclusion than when you left me Delay upon delay. It is a satis- 
| faction, however, that the delay does not arise from any unforeseen difficulty 
The apparatus for stopping when the thread breaks, either in the warp or woof, 
s completed, and performs its business with the greatest accuracy aad fidelity ” 
—.A projector may overrate his own success, or an experimentalist be jisay 
p ed eve n the best founded expectations ; and, therefore the fortune 
that porsued Mr. Cartwright for s> many years of his life, might be considered 
is the no ifthe ingenious; but it was much more remarkable, that 
e should live to see s self-confidence completely justified I'wenty vears | 
ufterwards, from the Very piace where the machine that he describes first strug- 
gled into existence, and where it was most especially decried and opposed, a | 
} memorial from several of the most influential manufacturers was offered to the 


legislature, in wi 
‘ there to the extent of several thousands.’ 


h it was stated that Mr. Cartwright's looms were employed | profit to themselves. 


wholly unfit, bu: who might not equally be able to follow his example in fortitude.” 

Dr. Cartwright had done good service not only to his country but to the gen- 

era! interests of society, but in doi g so he had exausted his resources, having 

expended on his mechanical pursuits between thirty and forty thousand pounds. 

However poor the compensation for actual loss, ‘0 say nothing of reward for 
‘ . f 


. , ~ , ar ew +} a 
| mental labour, yet are we glad to note an act ot! liberality on the part of gov- 


ernment, a grant of ten thousand pounds, which evabled him to retire toa 
| peaceful home, and gave to his latter days the comforts of competency 
| ‘In the following year, a grant of ten thousand pounds was made, on the 
part of his Mejesty’s government, to Dr. Cartwright, for the good service he 
| had rendered the public by his invention of wesving.’ 
| It cannot be inconsistent with a liberal economy for a government to en- 
courage ingenuity, which for want eupport might be lost to the pubic; at 
| the same time a government ought not to be called upon to i nnify individ- 
| uals for losses and expenditure incurred in speculations, which (though event- 
| ually advantageous to the public) had been undertaken solely with a view of 


But in the instance of Dr. Cartwright, compensation 
rather than remuneration, was the principle on which he sought the attention of 
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1843. 


ature. A system of intimidation, against which the laws of the coun- 

had failed to protect him, had, for a series of years, prevented a fair trial 
made of his machinery for weaving ; and, in addition to this disappoint. 
ment of his reasonable expectations of gain, « prejadice had also been created 
inst the invention itself, which nothing but an extraordinary combination of 
circumstances could finally have overcome. This prejudice had’a tendency to 
deprive him of the credit of the invention. It had been hastily concluded that 
the machine was inefficient, because it had not been adopted ; and when, on 
being tried, it was found to succeed, its success was attributed wholly to the 
alterations engrafted upon it. Indeed, there is 
for this p»blic recognition from the legislature, Dr. Cartwright’s claim, even to 
the invention of the power-loom, would not have been generally admitted, al- 
though at the time of his application to parliament there does not appear to 


the 
try 


have been the slightest attempt made to invalidate his claim to originality on | 


the part of those to whom the chief merit of the invention has subsequently 
been ascribed. 

* Admitting, however, that the grant to Dr. Cartwright was conferred as a 
reward to ingenuity, it ought in justice to members of his Majesty's govern 
ment who proposed it, to be observed, that it was not incaatiously or lightly 
made. It was not until two years after the presentation to the first lord of the 
Treasury, of the memorial from Manchester, that Mr. Perceval proposed in 
the House of Commons any remuneration to Dr. Cartwright; and he in the 
meantime had been required to produce satisfactory evidence in support of his 
allegations, whilst to his rivals ur opponents, ample opportunity had been given 
to rebut them. 

‘ The gratitude with which Dr. Cartwright received this act of parm was 
heightened by the reflection that he owed it to the liberal feelings of a ministry, 
to whose leading members he was personally unknown, but to whom it was not 
unknown that bis principal associates and connexions were chiefly amongst their 
political opponents. 

‘The event has more than justified the view which the legislature of 1809 
was led to form of the importance of the invention of the power-loom. The 
warmest advocate for mechanica! enterprise, the most sanguine believer in i's 
success, could hardly have anticipated that more than one hundred thousand 

wer-looms should be eimployed in the island of Great Britain alone. Yet 
such, at the present time, is the astonishing fact ; and these looms, now brought 
by the incessant application of ingenuity, to an extreme degree of perfection, 
are producing yearly millions of pieces of almost every variety of fabric that 
can be applied to the useful or ornamental clothing of mankind. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
TH« BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Cork, Wednesday evening, August 16th 

The general Committee met at 3 o'clock to-day—the Eari of Rosse in the 
chair—and a good attendance of members, including the Marquis of North- 
ampton, Sir W. Hamilton, Professor Robinson of Armagh, Col Sabine, &c. 

The minutes of the last two meetings were read and confirmed ; also a com- 
plimentary letter fro:n the Jtalian Society of Sciences at Modena. 

The report of the council was read by Col. Sabine. 

The principal point of the report of the council referred to the resolution 
passed at Manchester, that application be made to government to undertake 
the publication of the Catalogue of the Stars in the southern hemisphere, which 
have been reduced and prepared for publication at the expense of the British 
Association, and that the president and council of the Royal Society be requested 
to support the application. A report was accordingly drawn up and submitted 
to the above officers of the Royal Society, and co-operation asked: they de- 
clined to accede, and the application was submitted to Sir R. Peel by the 
British Association alone. The reply of the lords of the treasury expressed 
regret that they were not originally apprised of the intention of embarking in 
the work in question, or of the probability of government being called upon for 
aid, and stated the inconvenience of being required to defray expenses of works 


already commenced without any previous consideration o: concurrence of their | 


lordships, and asked for information as to the circumstances which have ren- 
dered the funds of the British Association incompetent to complete the work 
This was done by showing the large pecuniary grants already made for scientific 
inquiries by the Association, the sums for which they are now lisble, and likely 
to be immediately called upon to disburse, &c. The result was a treasury 
authority for an issue of 1000]. towards printing the copies of the reduced 
Catalogue of Stars of Lalande and Lacaille. The council congratulated the 
general commi'tee on the ready disposition which her Majesty's government 
has shown to receive favourably and to comply with the recommendation thus 
made by the British Association on the behalf of science. Another point was, 
the arrangements made at the observatory at Kew. Persons have been appoint- 
ed to take charge—a regular met: orological register was commenced, under 
the superintendence of Prof. Wheatstone, in November last—a self-registering 
meteorological apparatus, which we have already described, has been deposited 
there—and an electrical apparatus established in the cupola by private 
subscription. Records of these will be submitted in the course of the meetiug. 

This report was adopted ; and Professor Robinson moved the thanks of 
the committee to government for the 1000]. grant, taking occasion to illustrate 
the importance of the subject. Lacaille in the southern hemisphere was only 
second to Bradley in the north; and the services of both to astronomy were 
of interest to the whole world. But Lacaille’s labours bad remained a dead 
letter till this work was undertaken. He stated that the mere observation of a 
star might be made in two seconds, which it would require two hours to calcu- 
late ; and thus, except for what the British Association had done in this respect, 
and now with the liberal aid oi government, the whole was lost to the lovers of 
science. With regard to Lalande’s Histoire Céleste, Bonaparte, who was no 
mean judge of what such services deserved, created him a peer of France, 
with a pension ; and now we had gone far beyond what he had accomplished, 
by reducing his observations. Whenever science applied to government for 
assistance on real grounds, he had always found the answer such as to deserve 
acknowledgments similar to those he now moved 

The presidents, vice-presidents, and secretaries of sections were then named, 
and other routine matters transacted ; and the committee adjourned till 3 
o'clock on Monday next, when the appointments for next yesr’s meeting will 
be made. 

Section B. CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 

‘On the Decomposition of Carbonic Acid Gas, and the Alkaline Carbonates, 
by the light of the Sun,’ by Prof. Draper, New York.—The decomposition of 
carbonic acid gas, by the leaves of plants under the influence of the light of the 
sun, is <ne of the most remarkable facts in chemistry. Dr Daubeny, in a very 
able paper in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1836, came to the con 
clusion, that the decomposition in question was due to the rays of LicwT, a re- 
sult obtained by the agency of coloured glasses, but which does not appear to 
have been accepted by later authors, who have attributed it to the chemical 
rays. There is but one way by which the question can be finally settled, and 
that is by conducting the experiment in the prismatic spectrum itself. When 
we consider the feavleness of effect which takes place, by reason of the disper- 
sion oj the incident beam through the action of the prism, and the great loss of 
light through reflection from its surface, it would appear a difficwlt opera’ ion to 
effect the determination in this way. Encouraged, however, by the purity of 
the skies in America, I made the trial, and met with complete success The 
plan followed, was that already descrived for determining the active ray in the 
case of chlorine and hydrogen.* A senes of tubes, half an inch in diameter 
and six inches long, were arranged, so that the coloured spaces of the spectrum 
fellon them. In these tubes, water, impregnated with carbonic acid gas, and 
containing a few green leaves (poa-unnua), was placed. [t was expected, that 
if the decomposition be due to radiant heat, the tube occ spying the red space, 
or even the one occupying the extra-spectral red space, would, at the close of 
the experiment, Contain most gas. If it were the * chemical rays,’ in the com 
mon acceptation of the term, we might look for the effect in the blue, violet, or 
indigo spaces; but if it were the Lieut. the gas should make 1's appearance in 
the yellow, with some in the green. and some in the orange. 1 made the trial 
several times, and found it much more difficult to accomplish than | h ud ex 
pected The results were briefly as follows :—In the tube that was in the 
red space a minute bubble was sometimes found, but sometimes none at all 
That in the orange contained a more considerable quantity ; in the yellow ray 
a very large amount, comparatively speaking ; in the green a much smaller 
quantity ; in the blue, the indigo, the violet, and the ¢ xtra-spectral space at 
that end, not a solitary bubble From these facts in connection with some re- 
sults obtained by the use of bichromate of potash, as an absorptive medium, I 


conclude that it 1s the rays of light which eflect the decomposition, and that 
the rays of heat and the tithonic rays have nothing to do with the phenomenon 
The alkaline bicarbonates are @asily decom po-ed by elevation of temperature, 
yielding a portion of their acid at tre boiling point of water Instead of using 
a solution of carbonic acid, I endeavoured to effec: the decompositi n of these 
salts by Jeave s in the sunlight, and found that it took place with facility Nor 
is the elect limited to ihetemoval and decemposition of the second atom of 
the acid it passes on to the fret ; the neutral carbonate of soda weelf de 


com pusing 


g and yieid ng Okygen gas, In lke manner the sesqui carbonate of 
ammtia may be made to yield 4 very pure oxygen gas. Dr. Draper, ia con- 
cluding this comma ication, alludes to bis method of multiplying the Daguer 
révty pe pictures, as published in the Ph losophicai Magazine, and then men 


tiop> a process of precipitating Copper, afier the picture has been fixed by gold, 


- See Report of Section A 


reat reason to believe, that but | 





by the electrotype } en 
fect copy. ‘It is difficult,’ sys the Professor, ‘ to describe in words the beauty 
and — of these “ copper tithonotypes.” The problem of multiplying 
the Daguerreotye may be now regarded as completely solved.’ 

Prof. Arsoun made a few remarks on this communication, which announced 
results so different from our ideas on this subject, it being 


on the plate, which, as he states, gives a very per- 





enerally agreed 
that the chemical rays were the most active in produring the Seoned itton of 
carbonic acid absorbed by the plant. He then called upon Mr. R. Hunt, who 


| had paid much attention to the subject, to state the result of his experience to 

the Section —Mr. Hunt said, that he had listened with great surprise to Dr 
| Draper's paper, as, from his own experiments with coloured glasses and trans. 

parent media, carefully analyzed so as to determine what rays were absorbed, 
and what rays passed through them, he had arrived at conclusions diametzi- 
cally opposed to those now put forth. He acknowledged that he had never 
tried the experiment with the pure rays of the prismatic spectrom, but he 
should certainly lose no time in doing so on his return to England. Mr. Hunt 
then noticed some peculiarities which had been observed in the light of southern 


i 
climes, to which he was at present inclined to attribute this pr ethah in the 
result of experiments. 


THURSDAY. 
Secrion C—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


‘On the structure of the Appalachian Mountains,’ by C, Lyell, Esq , F G.S — 
Mr. Lyell exhibited and explained a transverse section of the Appalachian chain 
of Mountains in North America, communicated by Professors W. B and H. D. 
Rogers, and intended to illustrate the law of structure prevailing throughout 
that chain. Mr. Lyell bad himself verified those phenomena as seen in Penn 
sylvania, in company with Professor H. Royers, and had also observed the 
same in crossing the mountains of Maryland, between Baltimore and Pittsburg 
The structure of this chain was previously explained to the Meeting of the 
British Association, at Manchester,* but, from the absence of illustrstions, was 
not then understood or duly appreciated. Mr. Lyell dwelt on the great im- 
portance and originality of these communications, which had been deduced from 
many years of careful observation. 

‘On the Phenomena and Theory of Earthquakes, and the explanation they 
afford of certain facts in Geological Dynamics,’ by H. D Rogers, Professor of 
Geology in the University of Pennsylvania, and W. B. Rogers, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Virginia.—The authors first proceed to 
examine the phenomena attending earthquakes, commencing with the following 
propositions :—1. Earthquakes consist essentially of a wave-like motion of the 
whole solid ground. 2. The earthquake undulation is not simultaneous through- 
out the whole area agitated, but is progressive, and propagated with enormous 
velocity. 3. The undulation is transmitted sometimes in the manner of an 
elongated, curved, or nearly straight belt, moving parallel to itself, and some- 
times in the manner of a dilating elliptic or circular zone. The authors then 
describe earthquake phenomena as divisible into such as are of invariable 
occurrence, aud therefore characteristic, and such as are only occasionally 
witnessed. The characteristic phenomena consist, as announced by the Rev. 
John Mitchell, of Cambridge, in the Phil. Trans. for 1760, of a peculiarly rapid 
undulation, or wave-like motion of the ground, and a sharp vibratory jar, or 
tremor; the undulation generally extending further from the source of the 
earthquake than the tremor. The occasional phenomena, observable only when 
the earthquake is violent, are a deep rumbling and grating noise, an alternate 
opening and closing of parallel fissures, and the escape of steam and sulphure- 
ous and other vapours, and hot water, from those fissures. In confirmation of 
these observations, the authors cite the earthquake of Conception, in 1835, 
described by Captain Fitzroy, and that which visited the island of Hayti, in May, 
1842 As examples of the second proposition, they mention the earthquake of 
Lisbon, and two others which have occurred during the present year. ‘The first 
of these took place on the 4th of January, and was felt along the valley of the 
Mississippi, from the military posts on the frontier west of that river, to the 
coast of Georgi, and from 31° N. lat. to Iowa, a distance of about 800 miles 
in each direction; it occurred about 9 p.w., and was sufficiently violent to excite 
some alarm ; throughout the region agitated the motion was both undulating 
and vibratory. From a comparison of the dates of the shock at twenty-seven 
different localities, it appears to have been simultaneous along a certain line, 
stretching in a N.N.E. direction from the western margin of Alabama to Cin- 
cinnati, a length of more than 500 miles; it was also synchronous along other 
lines parallel to this; places to the westward experienced the shock earlier 
than the other localities, the intervals being in proportion to the distance. From 
these facts the authors infer ‘that the area agitated at a given instant was linear, 
and that the earthquakes moved from W NW. to E.S.E. in the manner of an 
advancing wave. The velocity with which the shock was popagated appears 
to have exceeded thirty miles per minute. The second, or Guadaloupe earth- 
aquake, was felt along the Windward Islands, at Demerara, and Guiana, Bermuda, 

nd most of the principal cities of the Atlantic seaboard of the United States, 

rom Savannah to New York. Its range, in latitude, amounted to 35°, and in 
longitude, to 23°: the longest diameter of this elliptical area extending from 
Demerara to New York, was about 2,300 geographical miles ; and its breadth, 
from Bermuda to Savannah, 770 miles. The principal intensity of the dis- 
turbance was confined to a nearly N. and 8S. line, or belt, embracing St. Vin- 
cent’s, St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Guadaloupe, and Antigua; and thence 
prolonged to the continent of South America, and to Bermuda. Along this 
| curved axis the shock was simultaneous : and from a comparison of observations 
| made at other stations, it appears to have been propagated eastward and west- 
ward at the rate of twenty-seven miles per minute. In the second part of their 
communication the authors propose a theory of the origin and movement of 
earthquakes, as applied by them in explanation of the structure of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. According to this theory, the wave-like motion of the earth's 
surface during an earthquake is of the nature of an ‘ actual billowy pulsation 
in the molten matter,”’ upon which they suppose the crust of the earth floats, 
* engendered by a linear or focal disruption and immediate collapse of the crust, 
accompanied by the explosive escape of highly elastic vapour" The pro- 
gressive waves of oscillation thus developed on each side of the axis of dis. 
turbance, would move off in parallel order, and form a dilating elliptic zone. 
Supposing the earth's crust to be ruptured only at a focal poiat, as in the orifice 
of a volcano, the receding pulsations would be approximately circular; whereas, 
if the line of fracture were greatly elongated, and the pulsations observed but 
on one side, the advancing belt of waves would appear straight. 

‘The sea-waves caused by earthquakes are described as broad undulations of | 
the water, moviog in the same direction with the pulsation of the crost beneath, 
at the rate of three and a half miles per minute in the case of the New England 
earthquake of 1756; and at the rate of five miles per minute during the great 
Lisbon earthquake, the waves succeeding each other at regular itervals of five 
minutes. Assuming these sea-waves to correspond with the undulations be- 
neath, the authors calculate the breadth of the crust waves in the Lisbon earth- 
quake at twenty-five miles; and in the earthquake of Conception, where the 
undulations averaged four per minute, and travelled forward at the rate of forty- 
two miles in the same time, each wave possessed a breadth of at least ten 
geographical miles. ‘Ihe tremor attending earthquakes is considered as the 
effect of the crushing of the strata during, and caused by, the undulations, rather 
than as the result of waves of vibration, which would be dispersed and destroyed 
by the broken condition of the materials and their heterogeneous composition. 

' Application of the theory of earthquakes.—From these considerations the 
authors infer, that when earthquakes produce any permanent elevation or| 
depression of the land, the tracts so affected will generally have the shape of 
| elongated parallel belts, as exemplified in the Ullah Bund in the Delta of the 
Indus, the elevation of the coast of Chili, and the local arching of the surface 
across the bed of a river in Chili, mentioned by Darwin. Referring to their 
memoir on the Appalachian chain, the authors cootend that the structure of 
those mountains (and, by analogy, those of other countries) implies the operation 
of far greater and more sudden forces than the gentle secular changes observed 
in modern times ; and they consider it impossible to avoid the conclusion, that 
all the more extensive revolutions of the earth’s crust have involved, to a greater 
or less extent, the agency of vast earthquake waves. To the action of these 
waves, in different geological epochs, they attribute the formation of the vast 

















any of the usual signs of earthquakes; the weather was clear and fine, the sea- 
breeze blowing as usual, and the inhabiteots engaged in their daily avocations. 
At Antigua the earth heaved and undulated suddenly ; the hills oscillated, and 
huge masses of rock were detached from their surmmuts and precipitated mto the 
valleys; large fissures opened in the ground and closed immediately. The water 
in the harbour whirled round and round, eavelo; 


ing the islands in a cloud of 
dust, which shut them from view, avd in the s vey two isaes oa a half 


all Antigaa was laid in ruins. In this island only eight persons lost their lives, 
owing to the black population being emp!oved, es usual, the canes, but 
the loss of property was immense. At Point-d-Pecre, in the island of Goade- 
loupe, the effects were much more fearful In magnitude, this was the second 
town in the West India islands ; it was \oated upon a piece of low ground, 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, and entirely built of stone to avoid the 
effect of hurricanes. At the time of the earthquake, most of the inhabitants 
appear to have been at their late broaklast, in consequence of which 4,000 
perished among the falling houses or in the fire which broke out immediately 
afier; the destruction of the whole town was so complete, as to present, after 
the earthquake, the appearance of a vast stone quarry. The land-slipe were 
very numerous, and all the springs in the viciuity of Pomt-&-Petre were instantly 
dried up. The shock was felt slightly as far north as Washington and Bermuda, 
and southward, to Demerara, travelling in a N.N_E. and 8 8.E. direction ; 
several slight shocks were subsequently felt at different periods. 








SCRAPS FROM MY SABRETASCHE. 


A NIGHT SURPRISE. 

A more generous-hearted fellow, a better soldier, or a braver man never ex- 
jsted than Diego Leon, Conde de Balascosin. But when that is said, all is said, 
for his abilities as a general were exceedingly moderate His baton de mare- 
chal, as the French have it, was the command of a brigade of cavalry. Put 
him in a plaio with three regiments of light dragoons, and he would do won- 
ders; but when it came to anything like strategy, and that he bad a division of 
all arms under his command, he was greatly at a oss how to make the best use 
of it 

The chivalrous brillianey of his character and courage, however, made men 
forget the blunders he occasionally committed, and which be frequently repair- 
ed by his headlong valour. Many a time has the scale of success been turned, 
and a nearly lost battle convert nts a victory by the dashing charge of some 
two or three squadrons, headed and led against infinitely superior forces by 
Leon in person. Many a time, mounted on one of his splendid chargers, his 
eyes flashing and sabre gleaming, has his fine soldierly figure been seen charg- 
ing, like a mere captain of cavalry, the very first into the masses of the enemy. 

But on occasions, when patient mancwuvring and observation of his opponent 
were more profiteble and essential than the most gallant charge, he used fre- 
quently to seem what may be termed bothered, and the fiery impatience of his 
character preventing him from remaiming inactive before a foe, he would weary 
his men bv skirmishing and partial rencounters, until when the time for real ac. 
tion arrived they would be found exhausted and unfit for duty 

I remember well on one occasion—it was in Navarre, and Leon with a divi- 
sion of six or seven thousand men, of which the equadron of English lancers to 
which I belonged (and which was then the only foreign corps in the Spanish 
service) formed a part, had taken up his quarters at the tewn of Larraga and 
some adjacent villages. Thence he observed the enemy, and made oceasional 
forward movements, either for the purpose of reconnoitring or to execute some 
coup-de-main. The Carlist lines were about a league from us, and one of the 
most advanced positions they occupied was the fortified village of Ciranqui 

For several days we had been busied making incursions into the Carlist ter- 
ritory, for the purpose of devastating the farms, and borning the erops then 
standing ready for the sickle. This wasting of the whole face of the country 
was dune in consequence of orders that Leon had received from hos superiors; 
and the same thing was then going on in Alava, under Zarbano and others. 

I never liked it. It was barbarous work to see the peaceful cottages of the 
peasants, and the splendid fields of wheat and barley, turned into ashes and 
desolation, and smoking and smouldering away in broad noonday, and onder 
the bright blue sky. Iam convinced, too, it was bad policy, for it exasperated 
the peasantry against the queen's government, and when the convention of Ber- 
gara took place, it was precisely in Alava and Navarre that the guerillas were 
the last to give in, and several battalions and squadrons of those two provinces 
passed into France rather than fraternize with the ravagers of their native val- 
leys. But this is a digression :—to return to our subject 

One day an order was sent to the alcalde of a village within the Carliet terri- 
tory, to provide a certain quantity of ratvons for the use of the Christino troops, 

The alcalde sent back his compliments to General Leon, and requested he 
would be so good as to go and fetch them. This put Leon in a towering pas- 
sion, and the next morning at four o'clock the division moved forward 

The first thing done wasts make a feint cpon Estella, in hopes 6f Wrawing 
away the Cerlists from th neighbourhood of Cirauqui, which place we tight 
then have taken ; but the enemy's generals were not to be deceived so easily. 
They knew very well! that Estella—one of the strongest places in Navarre—was 
not to be captured in a morning; and, although they threw in a few companies, 
they still kept the chief part of their forces about Cirauqui, and the feint an- 
swered no other purpose than to harass the troops that executed it, and who 
had to march several leagues under a burning sun 

The whole remainder of the day was spent skirmishing. Leon msde one or 
two attempts to take Cirauqai, bat it was fertified with breastworks and para- 
pets, and well defended, and he was unsuccessfal 

All these skirmishes and operations began as | have said at 4 4.™., and it was 
hal!-past one on the following morning when the last shots were fired, and we 
heard the Carlist bogles sounding the refirada. Orders were immediately given 
for our troops to bivouac where they were 

It was a splendid summer-night, the air mild and balmy, the harvest moon 
shining brightly out and making it nearly as light as day. The ground we 
occupied was principally vineyard, with here and there a grass or flax field. 

Ihe country about was, generally speaking, broken and irregular, and fit only 
for the operations of light infantry As to cavalry, they were crippled in such 
aplace The immense fields of vines, trained in rows, and that had the ap- 
pearance of long low walls of verdare, were of all things in the world the most 
embarrassing for cavalry to get through 

The appearance of the bivousc was highly picturesque—as indeed are all 
bivouacs of Spanish troops. The Spaniards have # natural grace about them, 
and whatever attitudes they throw themselves into, however mean and wretch- 
ed their garb, with an old striped horse blanket over their shoulders, and a 


| coloured handkerchief bound round their head, they offer groups which an artist 


would delight to sketch. 

This night the poor fellows were completely done up. It is no joke two 
and-twenty hours marching aud skirmishing over a ragged mountainous coun- 
try, with the thermometer at ninety or a hundred; and English gentlemen who 
‘live at home at eas,’ and plead weariness afier a day's hunt, or 4 few hours 
shooting, should try a campaign in Navarre if they want to known what reall 
fatigue is, and how to appreciate the luxury of lying down in a ploughed field. 

Mavy of the men had eaten or drunk nothing all day, except » draoght of 
water from some roadside fountain, or crust out of their havresack, but yet 
they forgot their hunger in the want of rest and sleep; aod with the exception 
of a few who might be seen munching a piece of black ration bread, of prop- 
ped up on their elbow smoking the cigarito, the Spanish soldier's greatest s0- 
lace, they lay down upon their arme and slept 

Our squadron, and a troop of the Spanish light cavalry regiment of Caza. 
dores of the royal guard were formed up ina field, at the farther end of which 
was « long hillock or ridge. 'n our front, beyond the billock, were a couple 
of battalions of infantry, in front of which the pickets were posted, about half 
musket-shot from Chirauqui, just outede which place were the Carlit outposts. 

At the lower end of the field, in our rear, was a sort of bank or precipice, 
verying in height from ten to twenty feet. At one part of this the earth had 
crumbled down and formed an inclined plane, still abominably steep, and up 
which he had had some difficulty in forcmg our jaded horses At the bottom 
of the bank was a large vineyard. 





masses of conglomerate and detrital deposite distributed in the various groups 
of stratg; also the transport of the great northern drift, and the polished and 
furrowed surlaces of rocks both in Europe and New England. 

In the course of the discussion, which followed the reading of this paper, 
Major S. Clerke begged to mention a fect which had come under his own | 
observation Having witnessed the great eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1822, | 
It Occurred to him to ascertain whether any reciprocity exiwied between that | 
volcano and the small crater of the Solfatera, near Pozzaoli, distant about ten 
miles, in a line across the Bay of Naples. On proceeding to the latter piace | 
he was informed by ‘he Custode, an intelligent man, that since Vesuvwe had 
been in activity, the Solfatara had subsided. Major Clerke, on a personal ex 
amination of the aperture forming the vent of the Solfatara, found this to be the 
fact, the usual eraption and loud noise having ceased. When Vesuvius relapsed | 
| into quiet, the Sol{atara resumed ite activity, 
| ‘An Account of the late Earthquake at the Islands of Antigua and Guada 
loupe, on the 8th of February, 1843,’ by the Hon. Capt. Carnegie, M P.—The 
| earthquake is described by the au\hor of the communicetion as having been felt, 
| generally, smonug the Leeward Islands. but more particularly at Antigua and 
| Guadaloupe. At both these islands the shock touk place at twenty minutes | 

before eleven o'clock, a.m., end it does not appear to have been precece) by } 





| * See Atherawm, Augn=, 1843 


order 
bandfal of men, the rght of our line, was clear of the stream of fugitives; (& 


The Carlist retreat having sounded, we entertained no doubt of all fighting 
being at an end, at Jeast till sunrise. To our great surprise, however, just 
as we had dismounted, and were picketing our horses, a sharp firing was heard 
along the line: again we sprang into the saddle and formed up 

Presently we began to feel as well as hear the fire. Two men were koocked 
ver, one of them a farrier, no small loss ;—several horses were wounded. 
ust then our infantry appeared on the top of the ridge in our front, retreating 
in much confusion, and scarcely replying to the fire of the Carlets 

I cast my eyes to the lef and saw the troop of Spanish cavalry making them- 
selves sc ree with al! possible expedition. he infantry came down upon us, 
and in ther flight pressed through our ranks, causing great confusion. Some 
of our men fell out 

‘ Stard fast! A troop—no flinching !’ 

‘It is not their fault, sir,’ said the old serjeant-major, ‘ them infantry are 
dragging them away with ‘em.’ 

I believe he spoke the truth ; for our blackguetds came back as soon as they 
could extricate themselves from the masses of fugitives who were pushing them 
out of their places 

But the field was now full of the flying, and it was impossible to preserv® 
Our fellows were swept away with the current. Only M., with ® 
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in front of bim being steep, they did not come down 

. of the Cioeetinse Ret ctuete passed Ge ridge, when 
a line of Carlists sppeared upon it, and the field was Lit up by a blaze of light 
as they poured a tremeodous volley into us. 

It pot me im mind of the last scene in“ Don Jaan,” or some other infernal 
representation. The Corlists had fired before they had got quite on the top of 
the ridge, so that the flashes of their muskets a to come out of the 

nd, and as the red light glared upou their bronzed wild countenances and 
¢ mustaches, they ai without any great stretch of imagination, have 
been taken for an army of demons. 

The rout was now complete. Our fellows took to their heels, and smail 
blame to them, for they could not at the Carlists, who would soon have 
shot every man. On such ground as that, infantry can afford to laugh at cav- 

M,, and I think fifteen or sixteen men, still stood firm, sheltered by the 
corner of the ridge unnoticed by the Carlists, and out of the line of fire. 

The enemy now began descending double quick into the field. I fonnd my- 
self alone, cut off from M. and his party; cut off also from the road by which 
he had entered the field. I rode to the brink of the precipice behind me, and 
looked over. It was clear fifteen feet, with vines below. Ona fresh horse it 
was & nasty jump, on @ tired one it was breakneck. Just then, “ rat tat tat 
too,” close to me. There stood a little devil of a Carlist drummer, almost 
touching my stirrup, beating the advance as hard as ever he could lay stick to 
sheepskin. I do not know whether he mistook me for one of his own officers 
or not (I had a blue forage cap on and a zamarra, which was nearly the dress 
of a Carlist officer), but he took no more notice of me than if I had not been 
there. The Carlists were not twenty paces behind. 

* There's no time to lose,’ thought I. ‘ As well break one’s neck as be bayo- 

’ 


So tipping the spur to my lithe chestnut horse, Chico, he sprang over tne 
precipice. The au d to whistle in my ears during my tremendously 
rapid descent, but the guod little horse came down all right upon his legs. 

‘Carajo! Acllos!’ yelled the Carlists, and a shower of bullets went ping, 
ping, about my ears as | walked away ; for as to going faster than a walk, it was 
out of the question among those infernal vines. 

‘Come along! Come alorg! We are cut off,’ cried a voice to me, and 
there was T., our surgeon, galloping as hard as he could go, along 4 path a 
short distance off. He was making all haste to the rear, which was indeed the 
favourite direction at this moment. The troops seemed completely panic- 
struck. 

I now perceived, to my great delight, three squadrons of cavalry formed up a 
short distance off. i pushed on in that direction, intending to attach mysel! to 
them, when, to my surprise, “ From the right to the rear, file!"’ was the word, 
and they began retiring, steadily, it is true, and in excellentorder. On looking 
at the ground, however, | soon saw that they were right ; they could have done 
nothing there bat lose men and horses, and indeed ought never to have been 
brought there 

I was following this cavalry, when up came Leon himself, bare-headed, his 
drawn sabre in his hand, and shouting out for volunteers. Several men and 
offibers both of infantry and cavalry, rallied round him ; but he knew that this 
was not the time for his favourite arm. 

* Infantry |’ ened he, ‘1 want infantry.’ 

Three companies of the gallant regunent of Saragossa, a regiment that I do 
not scruple to say is worthy to stand in line with British battalions, stepped 
forward, and Leon putting himself at their head, without a word or a shout, 
oy charged bayonets up the slope, and drove the Carlists péle mele before 

m. 





At the same moment M. and his gallant little band, who were completely 
cut off from their own friends, charged the Carlists in rear, and the latter not 
knowing whence this fresh cavalry came, thought they had themselves fallen 
into an ambuscade, and fled in grea: confusion. M. had some of the best sol- 
diers of the squadron with him, and they cut and slashed among the enemy in 
fine style, Other troops now rallied, and the Carlists were repulsed with loss 

the whole line. 

There had been only three of the enemy's battalions engaged, but our men 
were dead beat, most of them asleep, and all totally unexpectant of en attack, 
aud a panic had seized them. It had been excellently managed, too, by the 
Carlists ; no surprise could have been more complete, and the consequences 
would doubtless have been much more fatal to us but for Leon's energy, and 
the dash he made with the Saragossa battalion. The enemy's sounding the 
retreat was a ruse; it had been previously intimated to the men that they were 
to take it for the assembly. 

So soon as Leon had given the first check to the Carlists, and our troops were 
about in their old position, he placed three field-pieces on the slight eminence a 
little in the rear of, and commanding the whole ground on which the division 
bivouacked. 

* And now,’ said he, as he saw them loaded with grape under his own eye, 
“let me see a man look over his shoulder, whatever happens!’ 

marwoed there for two hours with a portfige.in his hand, but the Carlists 
made no fresh attack, and our troops got a cayple of hours’ sleep, recovered 
from their panic, and next day fought as well as ever. 

Poor Leon! He was worthy of a better fate than he met. Misguided, but 
acting from the best motives, and doing whai he considered his duty to his 
sovereign, he was loyal and chivalrous to the last. 

In the first programme of the October insurrection at Madrid, the intention 
was to attack Espartero’s house, and massacre him. But when this was com- 
municated to Leon, he took a pen and scratched his name off the list of con 
spirators. They were obliged to give up that part of the project. 

{ fully believe that to the last he expected pardon. But when things were 
at that point that no such hopes could remain to him, no unmaoly flinching or 
momentary weakness betrayed themselves in his words or manner, When 
brought out te be shot, the officer whose duty it was to read the sentence of the 
court-martial, was overcome by his emotions, and unable to proceed. 

* This is no time for weeping,’ said Leon, sternly ; * give 1 to me.’ 

And taking the paper from him, he read in a firm eteady voice the sentence 
of death, that the next moment was to be executed. Then tearing open his 
jacket and bringing his breast to the muskets of his executioners, 

‘ Fire!’ cried he. 

There was many a sad heart in Spain that day. 


SPANISH AND IRISH SOLDIERS. 


Tuere are nowhere to be found more amusing fellows than Spanish soldiers, 
Tull as they all are of quaint humour and smart repartee ; and many a merry 
half-hour vave I spent leaning over a balcony and listening to the conversation 
and sallies of a number of them playing at lofo or morra in the street below 
The contrasts of character, too, between men from different provinces of the 
Peninsula, was interesting enough to study: the fiery stern nature of the 
Arragonese, the dull heavy Galician, the light-hearted, high-spirited Valencian 
and Andaluz abounding in the sai, the wit and humour found in su supereminent 
a degree in the south of Spain. Few, however, of their jokes and witticisms 
but would be spoilt by a translation, dependent as they often are on a word or 
an intonation for the point they receive. 

I have heard, if | could remember them, many droll traits and stories of the 
Irish soldiery under Evans. On the 16th of March, '37, when the Queen's 
troops were in full retreat, my squadron was formed up on the roud to Hernan, 
occasionally charging down when the opportunity presented itself, in order to 
cover the retreat. Up came an Irish soldier, who, although following the ex- 
ample pretty generally given him, and retreating, still seemed to do it a contre 


caur, and kept up a sort of running fight on his own account, perfectly inde- | 
pendent of anybody else in the world. The fellow was steaming from what | 


appeared ¢ ixt t fury, fi j Jan O'C 
Sar Se Bo & Eeeeeee ee beet GES Pity, end bis Mee as red os Dun 4 population has again succeeded in setting all Spain by the ears. Alas! poor | spired, he infused his feelings into the song he had composed, and addressed 


nell’s after a four hours’ speech to the finest pisanthry. His lips and chee 
were black with biting cartridges. 

‘Be said he, thumping his musket-butt down on the ground, and 
wiping his race with a rag he took out of his shako. ‘ Be ' and they call 
John Carlos a pretindher! What a divil of a fellow he'd be if he was in 
airnest |’ 








When Iran was taken, plunder was the order of the day, and 4 staff-officer 
told me that he met a soldier of an Irish regiment with a case of beautiful 
Geneva watches in his hand. Knowing that tne fellow would either get drunk | 4 welcome for Irish songs wherever a taste for poeiry and music exists. These 
and lose them, or sell them at five francs apiece to the French officers and | melodies have found their way all over the world. J 
others whom curiosity brought in crowds across the Bidassoa, my friend thought | try 


he might as well have one of the time. keepers. 









us thet he had been appointed as captain to "e favourite | found in them congeuial strains to console and to inspire. 
reg the Guides of Luchana, which he was proceeding to join, accom- which these airs were commonly known before dressed io the gorgeous drapery 
amp eons ba A whee mye We soon afterwards marched, Navarra remain- | with which Moore has vow adorned them, sufficiently express their 

ing behind but intending to come on the same evening. character. Thus we have ‘The pretty girl ing her cow,’ ( 

7 we slept in Manresa, and next ing the first thing we heard | Moore as ‘The valley lay smiling me’); Phe young man's ’ 
was that the dead body of an officer had been found a short distance from the | (‘ As a beam o'er the face of the water may glow’); ‘ Denais, don’t be threat’n- 
town. This was the unfortunate Navarra, who coming up some wey in rear ung’ (‘ Nay, tell me nox’); ‘John O'Reilly, the active’ (*Oh! think not m 
of the division, had been waylaid and shot by one of the numerous parties of | spirits are always as light’); ‘Molly, my dear!’ (the beautiful air of ‘ At rl 
bandit guerillas that still infested the provinces, although the war was, in fact, | mid hour of night’); *Cushla ma Cree,’ the favourite Irish expression of fond- 
at an end. ness, ‘ pulse of my heart’ (‘Come o'er the sea!’) These, with ‘The bunch of 

On learning the death of Navarra, Leon ordered the p t whose house | green rushes ;’ ‘Garry Owen ;’ ‘ The summer is coming ;’ *The brown Irish 
was nearest to the scene of murder to be led ou: and shot. This I heard he | gir! ;' ‘The song of sorrow ;’ and raany others, may be referred to as indicat- 
did by the advice of the Ayuntamiento of Manresa, who represented to him | ing by their titles alone the simple character of the events with which they 
that he might exhaust his division in running about the mountains after the va- | were connected in the minds of the peasantry. 
rious bands of marauders, without the least success, whereas by adopting the | Songs in Ireland have long been the only popular literature. The peasan 
above system the peasants themselves would deliver up the banditti, who were | even down tothe very moment we are now writing, have really no other kind 
dependent on them for rations and quarters. of literature. From the time of Spenser, and before his time, to this day 

e same day an order appeared, announcing that whenever a robbery or | songs and ballads have formed the only literature by which events of local or 
other act of violence oecurred, no search would be made after those who had | national importance have been recorded by the people, and their own minds and 
committed it, but the peasants nearest to the spot where it had taken place | passions brought under the influence of anything partaking of the attributes of 
would be punished in the severest manner fancy and imagination. Nothing affecting the condition of the peasantry is 
_ This proclamation put the fear of death into the inhabitants of the whole | allowed to pass without becoming the burthen of some rough ballad ; which, 
district. The famous somaten was sounded, every bell for leagues round set being in due course chanted on market-day in the country town, soon finds its 
ringing, and no small din they made, in a country where the most paltry ham- | Way to the shebeen-shop and the cabin. It may surprise our English reader to 
let is better provided with churches and bells than any other necessaries of | learn that there is a class of persons in Ireland, who tive in a state of compara- 
civilized life. tive luxury, and exercise no inconsiderable influence as ‘ wandering minstrels,’ 

The good effects of the order were soon visible, for the very next day a pea- | the vocal publishers of suct new songs, at all the wakes, fairs, patons, and mar- 
sant occupying a solitary house some miles from Manresa, came in and gave | riages in the country; and who, preserving, by their fiddles, or their bagpipes, 
information that the partida, known as that of the Zapatero, from its leader | the ‘ ould music,’ procure for themselves a welcome wherever they p.ease to go. 
having been a shoemaker, had demanded rations of him, and announced their | The poetry! of these popular songs is altogether below criticism, or even de- 
intention of sleeping at his house that night. scription ; and yet, occasionally—particularly before the Union—some pens of 

The necessary orders were given, and at two in the morning a strong de- | no iittle celebrity condescended to throw off a few verses. Who does not re- 
tachment surrounded the house. Notwithstanding the preceutions taken, six | member the story of poor Goldsmith, in his extremity, while living in Dublin, 
out of twelve men composing the partida ened to escape. The remainder | 4nd when ‘a handful of peas, given to him by a servant-girl, was a luaury to 
barricaded themselves in the house, which like many of the peasants’ dwellings | him, sitting down, and writing street-ballads, for which he obtained five shil- 
in Spain, was built of rough blocks of stone, with only two or three small open- | ings cach from the printer of the dying speeches !’ 
ings, serving as windows, and made a desperate defence. At last, seeing that Moore, in his beautiful melodies, has followed the practice of all Irish bards 
day was breaking, and escape impossible, they asked if their lives would be in making his verses the memorials of interesting, though often mournfal events 
spared, should they capitulate. in his country’s history. Thus, ‘Rich and rare were the gems she wore,’ is a 

‘Por lo que es de mi,’ replied the officer commanding the detachment, ‘ as | poetic version of the fable which tells us of the domestic tranquillity of the 
far as 1 am concerned. My orders are to take you prisoners.’ country, when a young lady of surpassing loveliness could travel through every 

They accordingly surrendered, and were marched into Manresa, where they | part unattended and alone, without insult or injury, even though, in addition to 
no sooner arrived than Leon ordered them to be placed in capilla, preparatory | the gems she wore, she carried with her *a pure gold ring on a snow-white 
to being shot. The priests, however, who went to prepare them for their ap. | Wand.’ It is a pity such a story should be fabulous, but, as Moore himself re- 
proaching death, met with a scurvy reception from these desperadoes. I went, | marks, in his elaborate history, some legend of this kind is current in every 
accompanied by a Spanish officer, to see them in the house where they were | country; and of ovr own Alfred it is said, poetically, that he caused such 
confined. I had never beheld six such desperate looking villains; splendid | Veneration to be feit ior jaw and justice, that a pilgrim (like the maiden with 
fellows as far as their physical appearance went ; tall, muscular men, with pic- | the snow-white wand), traversed the country with gold and jewels, without 
turesque, Salvator Rosa looking heads, long, curling hair, and their faces, | protection, and without molestation. Another melody, ‘ The valley lay smiling 
which were bronzed, almost blackened, by the sun and exposure, clean shaved | before me,’ refers to an event baving, unfortunately, a betver foundation in 
except of wiry, black mustaches. One was a youth of twenty, standing fall | fact. It records the sorrows of King O'Kourke, when he discovered that his 
six feet high, and of a symmetry of person that was quite Antinous-like. But | Wife had proved unfaiihful—an event that led to the memorable first invasion 
by far the most striking-looking amongst them was a little fellow with shoulders | of Ireland by the English, as ailies of the seducer, wi suught their aid when 
that Hercules himself might have envied, and tremendously powerful limbs. | justly expelled his country. ‘The ha:p that once through 1 asa’s halls’ (set to 
He was the most desperate of the party. cursed and swore at the priests when | the beautiful air of ‘ Molly Astore’); * The Minstrel Boy ;’ and ~ ‘Lue Legacy, 
they addressed him, and sat there seemingly careless of his approaching fate, | are songs of the days wien poetry and music ruled the country; when the 
smoking and swallowing large draughts of wine which they had asked for, and | bards were almost worshipped, and when they led on and inspired the troops in 
which had been brought them, it not being usual in Spain to refuse any request | battle, and recorded their achievements and praises if they fell. Those exqui- 
of that kind to men in their extremity. { had soon enough of this scene, and | site songs, ‘Oh! breathe not his name!’ and ‘ She is far from the land where 
left the house. . her loved hero sleeps,’ record afflicting storias of Irish patriotism and affection ; 

The same afternoon they were brought out to be shot. They were all, with | the first referring to the well-known history of the unfortunate Emmet, the 
one exception, Aijos del pueblo, na ives of Manresa, and known to its inhabit- | young and enthusiastic, but fatally mistaken patriot, who died on the scaffuld 
ants from childhood as bad and desperate characters. Jt was curious to ob- | for his unsuccessful attempt at rebellion in 1803; and the second recording the 
serve the looks of mingled horror and pity thrown upon them by the people | melancholy fate of the young lady who loved, and died for him, a short time 
who thronged the windows of the houses The band to which they belonged after his execution, broken-hearted! Washington Irving has made his touching 
had been noted alike for irs cruelty and its daring, and in Spain, and Catalo- | incident the subject of one of his most beautiful and affecting tales. Of the 
nia especially, the country of contrabandistas, the latter quality seldom fails to first melody aM has been truly observed, that perhaps such another song is not 
excite interest and sympathy, even when coupled with the most atrocious | to be founda in the language ‘ 
crimes. But perhaps that is not only Spanish but human nature. We have given this cursory notice of one or two of Moore's delightful melo- 

* Adios! adios !’ shouted the guerillas, as they marched through the streets, dies for the purpose of showing what a fund of interesting associations is con- 
with as bold and smart a step as though they had been going to a banquet, in- | nected merely with this single portion of Irish song ; but,if we extend our in- 
stead of a grave, to those of their acquaintances and townspeople whom they | quiries to the circumstances attending the composition of the music, we meet 
recognized. with incidents still more interesting. ireland has always possessed a fund of 

‘ Your alpargata is in pieces,’ said one fellow to his comrade, alluding to one | national music. If we can rely on the authority of national antiquaries, the 
of his hempen sandals which was falling from his foot. art was cultivated, and reached a very high degree of perfection (here, long be- 

* Never mind,’ was the reply, accompanied by a laugh. * It will last as long | fore its radiments were known to the other nations of Europe, and even before 
as [ shall want it.’ the invention of musical notes. At that early period a race of men, called * The 

Three of them appeared somewhat penitent, at least they listened to the | Bards,’ existed in the country, similar to the Druids in our own. They were, 
exhortations of the priests who accompanied them, and on arriving at the place , a distinct and highly-privileged class, superior to the nobility, and possessing 
of execution two of the others kissed the crucifit, and seemed desirous of dying | greater influence than even the petty kings of the various provinces. Like the 
as Christians. The little fellow, however, was obdurate to the last. “His | Druids, they were poets and historians, as well as priests, of the idulatry which 
countenance was expressive of the most desperate energy and contempt of | then prevailed; and their skill in music was unrivalled. On the introduction of 
everything. The others knelt down to be shot—he at first would not do so. | Christianity, and the destruction of the Pagan form of worship, the bards, of 
One of the priests held out the crucifix, and made a last effurt to beg him to | course, lost their power and importance as priests ; but they appear to have re- 
a better frame of mind. He waved him away, and turning to the crowd of his | tained considerable influence with the people as poets and minstrels; and, till 
townspeople there assembled, even comparatively modern times, every old Jrish family maintained its ‘ min- 

‘Me pardonais, chicos *’ cried he, ‘do you pardon me *" strel,’ who was always regarded as one of the most important persons of the 
‘Si! si!’ replied several voices. household. To these bards, and their descendants, Ireland is said to be indebt- 

‘Pues esto contento. Then I am content.’ ed for all those beautiful melodies of which we heve spoken, and which, accord- 

He threw himself on his knees, the volley was fired, and his companions fell | ing to Mr. Walker (in his essay on the Irish bards), must have been pre- 
dead. He, however, was only wounded, and he made a violent effort to regain served for centuries by the ear alone, before the introduction of musical 
his feet, when a sergeant stepped up to him and shot him through the head. notes. 

Ayo The legends referring to the composition of many of the airs are extremely 
' Se gs et allman rent | interesting, aud afford us a good insight into the state of manners in Ireland in 

When we entered Catalonia with Espartero, one of the first places we were | former days. There is one air, of which the words have also been preserved, 
quartered at was Igualada. I waa billeted at the house of a better sort of pea- which deserves particular notice. It is the love-song called ‘ Zileen a-Roon,’ 
sant, and soon efter entering it, having occasion for a table knife, I called to | the original of Moore's melody, * Erin, the smile and the tear in thine eye ;’ 
the patrona to bring me one. : but, in changing altogether the subject of the song, we do not think he has act- 

* Si, senor,’ replied the woman, ‘aqui! aqui! here ! here!’ ed with his usual good taste, the original story being, perhaps, one of the most 

I waited a little, but finding she did not come went to the kitchen to fetch touching and beautiful of its kind, and so simple and unsffected that it carries 
what I wanted. The woman showed me a large brass-handled knife, strongly | with it almost a conviction of itstruth. The story is as follows :— 


late he told 
i of 











riveted by a chain to the heavy kitchen dresser. I was rather astonished at Carol O'Daly, aman of much consequence in Connaught, was one of the 
this arrangement, but supposing it to be the fashion of the country, asked the | most accomplished gentlemen of his time, and particularly excelled in poetry 
woman for a free knife, not a chained one. and music. He paid his addresses to Ellen, the daughter of achieftain, named 


‘No tenemos otro, senor, no nos permiten otro,’ replied she with a smile. Canavagh, a lovely and amiable young lady, who warmly returved his affec- 
* We have no other, we are not allowed another.’ tion; bat, her friends disapproving of the connexion, O'Daly was obliged to 
I found upon investigation that she spoke the truth. It appeared that for | jeave the country to avoid personal injury; and they availed themselves of his 











| 


another part of Spain, but had married a Catalonian. ‘Es muy mala la gente | melody, which remains to this day an exquisite memorial of his skill and sensi- 


* Hallo! my man,’ cried he, ‘give me a watch and here's a four dollar bit for | shades of sentiment and fecline which are mingled 


some time past the state of things in Catalonia had been such, stabbing and as. | absence tu impress on the mind of Ellen a belief of his falsehood, and of his 
sassination of such daily not to say hourly occurrence, that in many places the having gone to be married to another. After some time, they prevailed on her 
authorities had taken the knives from the houses of certain classes of the peo- | tg consent to marry a rival of O'Daly, and the day was fixed fur the nuptials; 
ple, leaving them only one for household purposes, and that one secured in the | byt ou the evening preceding her lover returned, and, being informed of the 
manner I have described. intended marriage, under the first impression of his feelings, be sought a wild 

* Nos estabamos matando, senor,’ said the patrona, who was herself from | and sequestered spot on the sea shore, where, inspired by love, he composed the 





de aqui. We were all killing one another. They are bad people here.’ bility. Disguised as a harper, he gained access the next day amongst the 
The tears stood in her eyes as she spoke, and | was afterwards told she had | crowd that throrged to the wedding ; and it happened that he was called upon 
lost a son only three months before, stabbed in a braw! with some of his com. | by Ellen, who did not recognize him under his disguise, to exbibit his ekill in 
panions. music, and perform something appropriate for the occasion. It was then, touch. 
And such is Catalonia, such the province whose ferocious, half-barbarous | ing his harp with all the pathetic sensibility which the interesting occasion In- 


Spain, thy glory 1s indeed departed, thy sun set, and who can tell when it shall his mistress in the melody since familiarly known as 
a aoe “ EILEEN-A-ROON !* 


“T'li love thee evermore, 
I’\l biess thee o’er and o'er, 
Oh! for thy sake I'll tread 
Where the plains of Mayo spread, 
By Hope still fondly led, 


S.-i Eileen-a-Roon! 
Eileen-a-Roon ! 


IRISH SONGS. 


The happy union of poetry and music in those fine ‘Srish Melodies,’ with | 


| which the names of Moore and Stevenson are so well associated, has procured Eileen-a-Roon ! 





Fileen-a-Roon! 


“ Oh! how may I gain thee ! 
Lileen-a-Roon ! 


Shall! feasting entertain thee’ 
I would range the world wide, 
With love alone to guide, 


Moore has done his coun- 
good service by showing that there was at least something national in Ire- 
| land worthy of admiration; mdeed, no one has so pleasingly exhibited che finer 





- gied, like ‘threads of gold in > . 
any is it four doll nat fth , ” rad ‘ ' th cloth of frieze,’ in the eccentric national character of our countrymen. There To win thee for my as ORES ; 
d ur dollars ye're afther giving me said Paddy. ‘Ah! thin, yer | is. truly. s mething of the old spirit of chivalry still in the Irish character; in “ Then, wilt thou come away Eileen-a-Roon ! 
honour, take a handful of 'em.’ And be held up the bor. k its gallantry and dashing courage; in its ardent patriotism and overflowing | Oh! wilt thoa come or stay ! Rileen-e-Rees! 
The officer laughed and took one; but he derived little benefit from his | hospitality ; and something even romantic in its sirange combinations of wit | Ob, yes! oh, yes! with thee 
pen ads pees king a night or two after, some marauder stole it out of the | and pathos, exuberant animal spirits with deep melancholy, which could not, I will wander far and free, 
ae ee | perhaps, find a more appropriate voice than in the melodies. This may be one And thy only love shall be, Eileen-a-Roon ! 
4 BAND OF DESPERADOS of the causes why the * ould music’ finds an echo in every Irish heart; while | ¢ 
After the action of Berga, and expulsion of Cabrera from Spain,we marched | the associations connected with every melody, the lively air, as well as the * The term ‘ Bileen-a-Roon’ is one of those endearing expressions of fondness will 
to Manresa with Leon's division. A few leagues from the last-named town | mournful strain, link them inseparably to the green isle. They are in every sense | Which the irish language abounes. The above version of the song is by -- hase 
we made a short halt in a village to allow time tor the staff to take up quarters national ; F ’ | eu Mend deny a aniinatn ate @ { = pmb Lay very plsesingiy 7 e sonegel. ie 
before the division m arched in. M. and myself were leaning out of the posada Long before the production of *Moore’s Melodies.’ the airs to whieh be has | i Laiiniiets Picea: aitbiien 
window when an officer passed whom we recognized as having formerly be- | written the words were familiar household strains in Ireland. * Bunting’s Col- | By murm'riog rill and whisp’ring tree , 
longed to the chapelgorris, and calling to him he came up and joined us. His | lection,’ which appeared before that of Moore and Stephenson's, merely con- | The birds wi.l our wild minstrels be 


mame was Navarra; he had fought with much distinction dur ng the whole | tamed @ portion of those fine melodies, but which had been for ages thedelight Spotless 
Whilst taking choce- 


war, and had the scars of seven wounds on his body. 





Heaven beams in al! thine eye Eileen-a-Roon 
star of modesty, 


patriot ; who had alike | Ere I deceive thee may I die, Eileen-a-Roon 


; _ ‘ + , 
j and solace of the poor peasant and the discontented 
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“ A bundred thousand welcomes, _Eileen-a-Roon! 


Ceade mille faiite, Eileen-a-Roon ! 
Ob! welcome evermore ! 
With welcomes yet in store, , “ 
Till love and life are o’er, Eileen-s-Roon ' 


The song produced all the effect the minstrel hoped for. His mistress soon 
felt that she was personally addressed in the ing verses ; and, in answer 
to his inquiry if she would escape with him, or, in the sweet idiom of the old 
song, ‘ Wilt thou stay, or wilt thou come with me, Eileen-a-Roon '’ she 
answered at once in the affirmative ; on which, in an ecstacy of delight, he 
burst forth with ‘ Cead mille failte ! (a hundred thousand welcomes) !—the 
pow familiar expression of Insh hospitality, which is taken from this song. The 
story concludes with the assurance that such love was well rewarded, and that 
Ellen escaped with her lover that very night. a 

The air of the song is more commonly known as ‘ Robin Adair, and it is 

enerally spoken of as a Scotch melody, though there is internal evidence of its 

rish origin. Robin Adair himself was an Irish gentleman, the ancestor of 
Viscoont Molesworth, residing at Holly Park, in the county of Wicklow, and, 
early in the last century, was a member of the Irish parliament. Handel said, 
‘he would rather have been the composer of Eileen-a-Roon than many of bis 
most admired productions ;’ and Burns, the poet, writing to his publisher, 
Thompson, who requested him to give it ‘a Scotch dress,’ says, ‘[ have met 
with a musical Highlander, who assures me that he well remembers his mother 
singing Gaelic songs to tne airs of both Eileen-a-Roon and Molly Astore - But 
the wandering minstrels, harpers, and pipers used to go frequently errant through 
the wilds of both Scotland and Ireland, and so some favourite airs might be 
common to both.’ Such of our fair readers as are not ashamed to sing an old 
song, will find ‘Eileen-a-Roon,” played with its accompaniment, as arranged for 
‘Robin Adair,’ an agreeable novelty. 

After ‘ Eileen-a-Roon,’ one of the prettiest Irish love-songs we remember to 
have met with is the following, in which, if the imagery is wermly coloured, ut 
is only in keeping with the national gallantry,—and we dare say the ‘ girleen 
to whom it was addressed found no fault with it on this account. We met with 
it in a tourist’s collection, and have taken the liberty of calling it, after its 
author, 

‘PATRICK LINDEN’S VALENTINE. 
‘Oh! fairer than the mountain snow, 
When o’er it North's pure breezes blow! 
In all its dazzling lustre drest, 
Far purer, softer is thy breast. 


‘ With sof en'd fire, imperial blood 
Pours through thy frame its generous flood ; 
Rich ia thy ezure veins it flows, 
Bright in thy blushing cheek it glows! 


‘See how the swan, presumptuous, strives 
Where glowing majesty revives, 
With proud contention to bespeak 
The soft dominion of that cheek. 


‘ Beneath it, sure, with eubt'e heed, 
Some rose by stealth its leaf conveyed ; 
To shed its bright and beauteous dye, 
And still the varying bloom supply. 


‘ The tresses of thy silken hair, 
As curling mists, are soft and fair; 
Bright waving o'er thy graceful neck, 
Its pure and tender snow to deck. 


‘ Pulse of my heart! dear source of care, 

Stolen sighs, and love-breathed vows ! 

Sweeter than when, through scevted air, 
Gay bloom the apple-boughs ! 


‘With thee no days can winter seem, 
Nor frost nor blast can chill ; 
Thou the soft breeze, the cheering beam, 
That keeps it summer still!’ 


Irish songs are always characteristic. If you want love-songs, where will 
you find such touching melodies as those where the ‘ minor third’ is so in- 
variably employed to produce its pleasing melancholy? If you want wit and 
humour, call to remembrance the way in which poor Power used to sing ‘ The 
Groves of Blarney ;’ and, for convivial, real Bacchanalian songs, it would be 
contrary to al’ experieuce, if those who understand so well the virtues of the 
bottle could not celebrate them in becoming strans. Here, indeed, Irish 
minstrels of every degree are ‘each of themaking.’ We will give an example 
of the kind of verse which the older bards—‘ the vagabone rhymers,’ as they 
are called by the poet Spenser,—could produce, when inspired by a spirit more 
potent for many of them than even love itself. It is a good specimen of the 
dashing spirit, humour, ‘afd satire which were frequently united in their 
Bacchanalian effusions ; and its very title, ‘ Jn praise of Drunkenness,’ shows 
that, at least, soine portion of * Hibernian modesty’ was mingled with the rest. 
At a time when the good people of the Sister Isle seem so resolutely determined 
on altogether extingvishing this ancient virtue of their forefathers, it will be 
amusing to hear what can be said on its behalf by one who was evidently a 
sincere devotee. 

The song, or ode, (for it was most probably sung to the harp), is very ancient, 
and, like others of this class, vas composed by one of the drunken poets of the 
middle or latter end of the seventeenth century, at which period Jreland was 
overrun with a race of ‘ wandering gentlemen,’ as they were termed, whose most 
prominent qualities are said to have been idleness, intemperance, and ‘an ability 
to make satirical songs.’ These persons, known familiarly by the name oi 
‘bucks,’ were generally the immediate descendants of the heads of ancient 
families, whose estates had been confiscated for taking part in the continual 
rebellions which distracted the country.* Dispossessed of their estates, but 
not banished, they wandered about from place to place, subsisting on the 
hospitality of their friends, and the peasantry, by whom they were held in high 
respect, and endeavouring to keep alive the national feeliogs of animosity for 
their English despoilers, by writing rebellious and satirical songs, of which 
numbers have been preserved, and are still sung by the Irish peasantry. These 
‘ wandering gentlemen’ were considered so formidable by the legislature, that, 
even during the reign of Charles the First, when there was little time to attend 
to such matters, an act was passed, by which it was enacted ‘ that any person, 
not having means of support, who shall walk up and down the country with 
fosterers, kindred, or retinue, with one greyhound or more, and exact meat and 
drink, or crave help in such sort as poor people dare not deny, for fear of some 
scandalous rhyme or song lo be madz upon them, such a person may be bound 
to loyalty and allegiance, and committed till bond given with good sureties ’ 
(10th and 11th Chas. I. c. 16.) To one of the race thus proscribed we are in- 
debted for the following :— 


‘ODE IN PRAISE OF DRUNKENNESS! 
‘Oh, Drunkenness ! spouse beloved, where dost thou stray! 
Here, in thy absence, stupidly I pine; 
For, since we parted this time yesterday, . 
Oh! many a black and bitter thooght was mine! 
I wedded thee all freely and light-hearted, 
Ere I had counted even to my twelfth year; 
I liked thee,—for each ugly care departed, 
Each big blue-devil flew off when thou wert near 
I vow'd all constancy, and kept my vow ; 
But ch! sweet spouse, whet signifies it now 7 


‘ Wide is thy range, but greater still thy power, 
A worker of wild wonders, sure thou art ; 
Strange are thy freaks in that most merry hour, 
Woen the full cup comes forth to cheer the heart. 
Oh! many a miracle hast thou effected, 
When jolly ones at table were collected ! 


‘ Changed by thy touch, the poor quite rich become, 
The low get lofty, and the timid bold ; 
Cripples get legs! speech bursts upon the demb ! 
And youth and vigour bless the weak and old ! 
The smile of Joy steals o’er the face of trouble, 
Aad folks with hardly half an eye see double! 
fleeting iaciden| cont ecved with this subject when referring 
the Mac Carthys. The existing proprietor of the for 
© evening in hw demesne an aged man stretched at the 
eart would break’ On expressing sympathy, and in- 
be received this anewer, “‘ lam Mac Carthy! onoe the 
t jlands. This tree | planted, and | have ret 





rned to water 


Spain, where | have been an exile and a Uaw since 
t I T last tome, I tid f ne to e place of my birth, and 
bt f 1 nv vt derstand. from «u nelanees a6 Lhe, the cause o 
t i " , Sa e Sassanagh' (ne of the 
* bucks WIE Specie f his nationality i poetry :— 

‘Wi ft) English race all friendshi 

Por, if ye , You "ll snrely be undone 

He'll ‘ort, to rom when he 
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Even old, hell daring, weather-beaten 
When moved by thee in grace become beginners ' 
* Little thou heedest where thy head is laid : 
To thee the bog is as the bed of down ; 
Little thou mindest how thy clothes are made, 
Small t hast thou of cloak, or cap, or gown ; 
For pvints of form thou carest not a pin, 
But at the chimney wouldst as soon come in ; 
Ay! just as soon as at the opening door. 
The pelting storm may drench thee o'er and o'er, 
The storm, the snow, the hail around may fall,— 
Still, still, my fearless spouse, thou smilest at them all !’ * 
With one or two illustrations on the subject of the ode, we must conclude. 
The practice, satirized by the bard, of allowing children to become mured to 
habits of intemperance ‘ ere they had counted even to their twelfth year,’ may 
astonish a sober Englishman, who doves not ‘take his punch after dinner.’ But, 
as an Irish gentleman once observed to us, ‘ How would a man be ever able to 
take his three or four-and-twenty tumblers of punch ata sitting, if he hadn't 
made his head in time!’ And we confess the query was too difficult for us to 
answer Mr. Croker, in his interesting work on‘ The political Songs of Ire- 
land,’ mentions several laughable instances of people ‘ makin’ their heads :’ and 
we think the following might be included with them :—In the course of the 
trial, M’Garahan v. Maguire (the celebrated Catholic controversialist), for se- 
duction, it was stated that the yocng lady whose honour was in question was 
extremely fond of ‘scalfecn,’ that is, whiskey bowed (with a taste of water), and 
drank screeching hot! One of the witnesses was asked, 
*I suppose you like scalteen !’ 
‘Why, yes; I like it very well.’ 
‘How do you like it!” 
‘ Sometimes strong, sometimes wake !” 
‘When do you like it weak !’ 
* After | take a good deal of it strong,—/hen | begin to like it wake!’ 
A person who has never been in Ireland can form but a very faint idea of the 
height to which intemperance was carried a few years ago. It may, indeed, be 
truly observed, that ‘ nearly every crime committed in the country might be 
traced, directly or indirectly, to the influence of * the whiskey.”’.’ Warburton, 
in his elaborate ‘ History of Dublin,’ states that this spirit was not mtroduced 
into that city until about the year 1740; but that intemperance was just as 
common with rum and brandy—the spirits then used. The quantity of claret 
drunk at the same period was enormous, In the year 1753, the importation 
from France alone was eight thousand tuns! We have no means of knowing 
what quantity of whiskey was drunk in Dublin before Father Mathew effected 
his moral revolution there ; but it may astonish some persons to learn that, in 
Thomas-street, in tha: city, containing one hundred and sixty-seven houses, no 
less thar si.cty-fwo—we ascertained from personal observation—were spirit- 
shops, or places where whiskey could be purchased, in 1840! This was in one 
street only ; but certainly all the streeis were not like this. After Father | 
Mathew visited Dublin three-fourths of the spirit-dealers became insolvent ; and 
it was to this circumstance, more than any other, that O'Uonnell's non-election | 
after the last dissolution was to be attributed ; most of the shopkeepers having | 
been of his interest, and the spirit-dealers having lost their votes. 
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REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS. 
BY GALLIO. 
“ And Gallio cared for none of these things.” 


CHARLES LEVER. 
Author of ‘Charles O' Malley,” “ Tom Burke,” &c. gre. 


A sketch of Lever ought to be written as his countryman wrote the dispatch 
—‘* with a sword in one hand, and a pistol in the other.” He is the Fitzball of 
novelists—all “ effects,”’ and most of them good ones, but alack for the filling 
up, the plot, and the dialogue. 
He is, however, improving rapidly, and each successive work of his is with 
out some of the faults of its predecessors ; a remark by no means to be hazard- 
ed in favour of “the Seribe of Loudon.” Charles O'Malley, the very incar 
nation of melodrama, was a much more artistical book than the celebrated 
Confessions ; and the novel upon which Lever is at present engaged is taking a 
more legitimate colour than the fiery hue of the impossibility school. After 
another book or two, Lever will be satisfied with making his heroes do the work 
of three or four men, instead of that of thirteen or fourteen ; and then Ido not 
know that we need ask him to become more moderate and probable 

Hitherto the gallant Irishman’s creations have been heroes indeed, heroes | 
gracing the battle front and the bal! room, the bivouac and the brawl, and more 
than this, heroes to their valets de chambre, to whom no other men are heroes 
Carlyle ought to delight in such, and to dedicate a chapter to their Worship ; 
for, talk of the power of the Lever, it is nothing to the power of one of his 
men. What willhe not do! Singly charging a regiment for the sake of pick- 
ing up a locket is nothing to him. 1 have always thought that Don Juan’s de- 
claration, made for the purpose of comforting the young lacies whom he and 
Jack Johnson stole from the harem (and, by the way, we are left in ignorance 
of the fate of these ladies) was the perfection of chivalry. 
** Don Juan, who was much more sentimental, 

Swore they should see them both at break of day, 

Or that the Russian Army should repent ail.” 

But this is the kind of promise which ove of the Leverians would not only 
make, but keep, and keep well 

One thing 1s worth notice in the physiology of Lever's adventurers—they all 
are, and will be, to the end of the myriad chapters I hope he will indite—Jrish- 
men, in the fullest sense of the word. Mere nationalism does not seem very 
strong upon him; for though we ali know him to be the Conservative ediior of 
the Dublin University Magazine (the most uncompromising political periodi- 
cal in existence), one might be puzzled to discover in bis fetions whether he 
were Orangeman or Ribbouman. ‘This is the more striking, when we recollect 
that the date of the most of his stories lies in the time when every Irishman 
was something more than a party-man—was forced to become a factionist. The 
care which the novelist has taken to avoid the giving either Capulet or Montague 
a preponderance is creditable to him as an artist, and by no means derogatory to 
his philosophical penetration. 

But when I say that Lever's hezoes are all Irishmen, 1 mean that they com- 
bine all the attributes with which friendly and hostile reporters have agreed to 
invest the Hibernian, from the days of Farquhar and Smollett to those of 
Power and Carleton. For, much as it is the fashion to say that our great 
grandfathers did not understand the Irish character, and that our modern nove 

lists and farce writers have done more to redeem Ireland from, &c. &c., any, 
body who will take the trouble to compare the smart, telling sketches of the 
older writers with the extended and elaborated pictures in which the modern 
fictionists delight, cannot fail to see that the really salient points in the Irish 
character were as firmly grasped, and as accurately brought out, a hundred 
years ago, as they have since been. ‘The Irish character itself has undergone 
some modification, but it is only modification by circumstances; and I say with- 
out hesitation, that Farquhar and Smollett have furnished the text for half the 
sermons on Hibernian peculiarities. Our predecessors are in dangef of being 
robbed of much of their well-earned fame by the cant which is now 80 preva- 
lent; and we owe it to them to show, whenever we have an opportunity, that 
“brave men were living before the Agamemnons” of the present enlightened 
age. 

Fighting, drinking, and lovemaking. It may seem irreverent to say that 
Lever's heroes have no other visible occupation than the uvion of these three 
agreeable pursuits; but if they have, I should be glad to see it pointed out by 
a more careful reader than I am. What, for example, are the engagements of 
O’Malley, that unspeakable Charles, the representative of all that 1 Leverian ' 
Fighting is his duty, seeing that he is a soldier, that the trifling quantity of per- 
sona! conflict which falls to the share of an officer actively engaged in the last 
great European struggle is not nearly enough to satisfy him, 80 he fills up the 
idle time between the Napoleon battles with quarrels and duels on his own ac- 
count; and though it is, of course, essential to the hero's character to show 
that he is more sinned against than sinning, it is delightful to observe how all 
the accidents of his iife tend to the explosion of gunpowder. Than, as to 
drinking, Iam afraid to say how many potatorial exploits he has left on record, 
—how much of ardent spirit is known to have moistened the O'Malley clay. 
That * Love is the soul of a neat Irishman” is a doctrine which has been en- 
forced by too many tenor singers, and illustrated by too many whoops and alle- 
gorical pirouettes ‘over the footlights, fur a troe-born Englishmen (neat or the 
reverse) to forget ; bot if there were any chance of such a catastrophe, the |} 
editor of the Dublin Magazine has taken care to prevent it. His men are ra- | 

| 








ther unreasonable in love matters; they plunge heart over ears into an affair 
without any just cause being assigned, and it is only because you perceive that 
the Achilles for the time being has found in 4 Brisews, or Chryseis, or Polytena, | 





or some other lady in whom you have taken ho particular interest, an object | 


"| for his pas.ion, that you care to trace the fair creature's adventures at all. (he 


| O’Malleys and the like certainly love a great deal * too well,” but | cannot say 
that they do it “ wisely”—who does? 





+ We Cannot afford space to quote the whole of this capital address ; but those who ple cae to 
refer to * Hardiman’s Ineh Minstreley, will fied this, with many othr excelient Irish compon- 
wus, most ably traarlated by Mr, I wow, Mr. Dalton, and others 
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. rs ee . 
wot forget that Jack Hinton Inshman tm) 
Englisk exclusive. But aie a 15, young on eg he . pd 
have been called Jack O'Hinton at once, for every of the con- 
duces to his rapid transformation into that worthy He, after shaking off the 


refined end gentlemanly manners with which his English education 
mingling 16 good society had imbued him, somewhat Seavenpnami. coullbhting 
the line he was destined to adopt, plunges into Irish life as if he had been “to 
the manner born ;” and after living Inshly for a long time, winds up by marry- 
ing, in most Irish style, an Irish girl. ‘The naturalization is complete ; and ex- 
cept that a little dramatic effect is created in the early part of the story, by the 
contrast of the English quiewmess of manner with the forward and boisterous 
style of those by whom Mr. Jack is surrounded, Teannot tell why he might 
not have been described as a native of St Stephen's green. 

And after all this protest, which, being myself English and virta sus, I have 
felt it my duty to make against the Irish wickedness of Charles Lever, comes 
the frank admission, made with all willingness, that he is the most delightful 
writer of the day. I know nothing so nearly approaching to the comby ex. 
hilaration of champagne and hard galloping, as the perosal of one of Lever's 
books. You feel that difficulties of all kinds will arise at every successive 
page, but you fee! also that he will dash through or over them all, and certain 
of at length reaching the winning post ‘in the utmost of splendour,” you 
revel in the artificial hedges and ditches which the gallant steeple chaser has 
lad in line for himself, Away, and away, and away we go, like Lord Bate- 
man’s proud young porter the horses neighing with delight, and everybody who 
has a hat of 4 voice, waving one and shouting with the other. Away, away— 
but that is a stiff bit of timver on the other side the first field. Stiff! with one 
wild ery over we go, and have hardly time to laugh at our idea of a stopper, 
when we are half a mile beyond it, and charging another. Dash, splash, 
thrash—the hedges are nowhere, the ditches have vanished, and as for the 


** Water shall see us, and know us, and fly us'” 
The field is waxing thin, however, and as the leaps come fast 
there are few to take them. Lever himself holds on gallantly ; 
tlest reader, are riding the wild hunteman, vociferating profanely, and swear- 
ing your great gods in hie rear. What a clattering behind us, on—on, for 
that fearful noise poriends the speedy end of the race ; all those with whom we 
started have plucked up heart of grace, are fetching up their lost way —a good. 
ly company. In the last field we are all together—you might cover us with a 

D'Oyley. There is a desperate hedge ahead of us, sod behind that is aroatir 
river, broad and deep, and on the opposite bank is the winning post Charge! 
charge! eries the uv flagging leader, clearing and disappearing over that thick 
green wall—what « splash was there, my countrymen! Over i: we go, by 
ones, and twos, and threes, and the sound of many waters is in our ears, And 
the taste of them in our mouths, and we write down Father Mathew an ase, 
and struggle for the opposing bank Wet, and breathless, but with unshaken 
nerve, and laughing like Friar Tuck, behold Lever at the post, waving hie gi 
gentic whip, and evcouraging us on. Us! what's us! Two or three gallant cap. 
tains are standing round him, and, by St. Venus, each holds by the hand a 
bright-eyed wife—how the deuce did the ladies get here’ And there's a eu- 
rious looking fellow, half faith, half devil, he has been riding with us, to our 
great indigvation. and is in before us ; is his name Mickey,or what? And who 
is the pretty-faced colleen by bis side. Gentle reader, leave off flogging and 
spurring, and tell us what has become of the rest of the field. All drowned 
in the nver, you suppose, with much Christian calmness, as you dismount, and 


er and faster, 
and you, gen- 


| walking up to Charles Lever, you thank him for leading you so splendid a 


dance, Your ideas seem a little confused, but you will be better presently 
SS ee 


HENRY’S EVENTS OF A MILITARY LIFE. 


[We make another extract from this very agreeable work. } 

LISBON. —TRAGIC INCIDENT AT THE HOUSE OF THE PRINCIPAL MEDICAL OFFICER, 

This celebrated and scenic capital does certainly display many beauties to a 
stranger, as his vessel drops anchor in the broad stream at his feet. There, 
however, I advise him to stay, satisfied with distant admiration; for though all 
is majestic and magnificent without, all is indescribable filth and stench within. 

For the first week after landing, the smell of the thousand onsavoury odours 
everywhere, of every description, and in various stages of concentration, by 
day and by night, without abatement or cessation, made me often wish it had 
been possible to leave my nose behind me in England : for without a doubt, the 
sense of smell is a misfortune in Lisbon 

At the period of our arrival, our worthy allies, the Portuguese, had cooled 


| not a little, from the first fervour of their howpitality and civility to their English 


friends, as was but natural; for what good-nature could bear up #0 long with a 
succession of strangers, forced into thew domestic privacy, draming their re- 
sources, harmonizing little with their customs, of a different religion, and who 
sometimes requited kindness and politeness with rudeness or disdain! My first 
business was to look out for a lodging: accordingly, having reported myself at 
the proper places, | repaired to the town-major's office for a billet; and having 
procured one, proceeded to establish myselfin my quarters—a matter then 
represented in Lisbon as analogous to taking possession of & post in an enemy's 
country. 

Previous to leaving England I had obtained a Portaguese Grammar and 
Dictionary, with the intention of etudying hard on the voyage. But a transport, 
during a gale in the Bay of Biscay, is somewhat different from « bend) im the 
groves of Academus, consequently my progress was not great. On aa 
my patroné’s door, as they quaintly but kindly call one’s host in Portugal, 
found, on mustering my acquirements, that the sum total was half a dozen 
words and one sentence—the Portuguese for bread, and wine, and water, and 
meat, and fish, and grapes—and “how do youdo!” Moreover my vocabulary, 
though commendably brief, had a chance of being quite unintelligible when 
reduced to practice, for it was unenriched by that nasal elegance so classic in 
Lisbon 

Thus moderately accomplished, | arrived in front of a good-looking house in 
the Rua dos Plageres, in Buenos Ayres, the best part of Lisbow. was ad- 
mitted with politeness by a well-dressed servant, and shown into an anti-chamber, 
where sat a gentlemanly-looking Fidalgo, with the Maltese cross on his breast 
These were tavourable circumstances; and those first indications of respecta- 
bility were not belied by the subsequent deportinent of my worthy host, After 
the introductory bow to each other, we were both not a little puzaled to find 
that our literary acquirements had not furnished a mutual chanuel of common)- 
cation. He knew about as moch English as I did Portuguese, and was on 
acquainted with French. It is true, the excellent Fidalgo had picked up a few 
oaths from the Eagiish soldiers; but these were nut calculated to make our 
ideas mutually intelligible, nor to keep up a good understanding between us. 
In this dilemma we again had r eto the eloquence of courtesy and the 
countenauce- bows, 

“ and smiles and sparkles of the speaking eye;” 

till, his knightly cross having haply suggested to me that he might understand 
Latin, I accosted him s well as I could in that langoage. Foranately 1 had 
been taught to pronounce it in the broad, continental macner, se he understood 
me at ouce; and a“ medius terminus” being thus established between us, we 
chatted away as classically as we might, on the even's of the day, the * bellom 
internecit.am adversus Gallos’—the great “ Dox Wellington "—the “ exereitus 
Britannicus "—the “ Rex Georgius""—the “ spes Lasitanim,”"—and so forth, 
for half an bour, antil we became cordial cronies, and the good old gentleman 
finished by inviting me to dinner 

We dined téte-a-téte, and I enjoyed my kind patroné’s multiform and man 
fold dishes with considerable gusto, notwithstanding rather too strong @ savour 
of the “ albo;” but the calm that had follosed the pertorbations in the Bay of 
Biscay was accompanied with an accommodating appetite Although we spoke 
in the Roman language, we did not carry our imitation of those stern ancients 
to the extent of reclining gracefuily— 

“ab ovo usque ad mala,” 

nor would they, probably, if they bad possessed Don Manoel’s well-staffed and 
comfortable erm chairs. A roast duck happened to be one of the dishes; the 
“ala” and the “crus” were easily recollected, but “ alliatum intritum” was 
not, I fear, the term Apicius would have used for the staffing. fs 

By the assistance of my good host, I acquired in the course of a week as 
much Portuguese as relieved the Latin occasionally, and sometimes superseded 
it altogether. He was besides very useful to me in other respects; acting 4 
my guide im pointing out the hons of the Lasitanian metropolis, and mtroducing 
me to several of his friends, after our acquaintance had ripened ito intimacy 
He was, | believe, a true patrivt. loved his country, was cordial to the English, 
deprecated the convention of Cuntra, and abomunated Jundédt and the Frebeh for 
many reasons; not the least of which was, that they had pereonally insulted 
him, end stolen his plate and pretures. In fact, I felt then, and afterwards, and 
still fecl, under the greatest obligations to this warm-hearted geoveman, Deon 
Manoel! Joze Mascarenhas. 

Wren | first landed, I had called on Dr. B-——, the prineip*! medical officer, 
but he was not at home, next meroing | was more fortunate, and found this 
gentieman, an old schoolfellow of my father, who received me graciously 
After a short conversation, in the course of which he dire: ted me to call the 
next day for farther instructions, and when J had risen preparatory to taking 
leave, we were both startled by @ violent and prolonged female shriek, from the 
upper part of the house Dr. B turned pae, and exclaiming, “ By G—, 
she has killed herself!” rushed out of the room, end ran up stairs. Another 









































loud scream met bis ear slmost immediaccly, snd perceptibly accelerated his 
steps . whilst | was le't, bat in band, deliberating whether it behoved me to 
disappear, or wait for the denouement of what promised to turn out sufficiently 
tragic. 
was not left long in suspense, for in two minutes @ frigbtened maid-servant 
came running down stars, vested me to hurry up without delay. On 
entering a bedchamber, | found the doctor supportin and ty a very 
handsome young lady, who was pale and faint, aud bleeding freely from her 
left breast. As the chief “medico” was so dreadfully agitated that he could 
be of no use, he requested me to examine the wound, and take the proper 
measures for dressing it, end staunching the bleeding. 1 found that the fair 
suicide had stabbed herself with a stiletto; fortunately the point bad struck 
inst a nib, and glanced off, producing a deep flesh wound. but not penetrating 
te chen. She had in this attempt on her life—and it was a pity—spoiled the 
beauty of very white and well formed bosom, and the blood was running down 
her side in a considerable stream. 1 soon succeeded in stopping its flow ; the 
lady was then undressed, after the usual restoratives, and put to bed. She was 
obstinately silent in answer to the reiterated questions of the doctor; but it 
appeared to me, that when | told her the wound was not mortal, she did not 
receive the announcement in the mood to be expected from one who had so 
recently made such a desperate attempt upon her own life, bat quite the contrary. 

The history of the case was this, and it may not be without its moral. Dr 
B—, although old enough to know better, had had this extremely pretty 
Portuguese danseuse living under his protection for a considerable period , but, 
on making preparations to embark tor oe Hy: he wished to cut the con- 
nection. The overture he made to this effect was very unpalatable to bis 
mistress, who desired to accompany bim, and either had some hopes of being 
one day made his wife, or as a “ pis aller” of picking up some English guineas 
on the boards of the London theatres. {it appeared that, on the morning of my 
visit, there had been a recent and violent altercation be: ween the parties. He 
swore she should not embark with him, and she said and swore she would 
The ungallant Avsculapius then flew into a passion, called ber a fury and a 
fiend, and as many bad names as he could put into Portuguese ; and the lady 
retaliated with interest. Fina'ly, the scene closed with the figurante on her 
knees, asking pardon of the * Virgem purissima,” and her patron saint * Pran- 
cisca dos dolores,” for the solemn vow she made to destroy herself and the 
babe within her bosom. The above catastrophe was the result. But the babe 
was only a ‘ rhetorical artifice.” 

I attended the {sir lady for a week. She soon recovered, and I am evil. 
minded enough to suspect, that, previous to stabbin hersell, she had carefully 
studied the anatomy of the friendly rib that had saved her life, and had skilfully 
directed ber pooiard’s point upon it. The selection of the beautiful breast for 
such a cruel wound appeared also to have been made purposely, aud as 4 “coup 
de theatre,” to melt the hard heart of the Medico into former affection, At 
any rate, | am happy to record that she failed in her object, the Doctor pen- 
sioned and discarded her, and the Senhorita Serafina returned to the Opera. 

About this period there was great lack of medica! assistance, both with the 
main allied army in the north of Portugal and in Marshal Beresford’s corps in 
Spanish Estramadura. The batiles of Fuentes d'Onore, the loss iv the unsuc- 
cessful attacks on St. Cristoval, and the bloody combat on the ridge of Albuera, 
had filled the hospitals at Elvas and Coimbra with wounded, and there were 
many sick. There chanced at this time to be a large detachment of the Ilth 
Foot at Lisbon, which had lately arrived, and were preparing to join the head 
qnarters in the north. They were without a regimental medical officer, and it 
was arranged that I should embark with them for Figueras, « small town at the 
mouth of the Mondego, and sccompany them up the river to Coimbra; where 
I was directed to report myself, and await farther orders. 

ae 
From the Literary Gazette. 
RETURN OF CAPT. JAMES ROSS FROM TIE 
SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION. 


We congratulate the country on the Lappy return of one of the most me- 
morable expeditions ever recorded in English history—an expedition fortunate 
in every respect, in the outfit provision made for its success, in the intrepidity 
and skill of iis conduct throughout, in the perfect accomplishment of all its 
scientific objects, in the continued health and preservation of the human 
beings exposed to its perils and privations, in the harmony which has never 
for a moment been interrupted among officers and men by jealousies or mis- 
behaviour, and finally, in its auspicious arrival at home, after four years of 
brave and unwearied exertion, in safety, to be crowned with the rewards and 
honours so nobly earned from an admiring and grateful nation. 

Justly may Great Britain be proud of this achievement; and sure we are 
that its glory will not be felt by Britain alone, but be acknowledged by the 





entering it at the time. A gale from the northward biew them off; and it was 
not till the Sth that they regained it, about 100 miles to the eastward, in lat. 
66 45 S., and long. 174 16 E., when, though the wind was blowing and the sea 
running high directly upon it, the entrance was achieved without the slightest 
injury to either ship. After advancing through it a few miles, they were able to 
make their way to the southward with comparative ease and safety. Thick fogs, 
however, ensued, and, with light winds, r d their more difficult as well 
as tedious ; and constant snow-showers impeded their operations. Whenever a 
clear glimpse could be obtained, they were nevertheless encouraged by seeing 
a strong water-sky to the S.E ; and on the morning of the 9th, after sailing 
above 200 miles through the pack, they gained a perfectly clear sea, and bure 
away S.W. for the magnetic pole ! 

January 11, lat. 70 47 8., and long 172 36 E., land was discovered at the 
distance of nearly 160 miles, directly in their course and between them and the 
pole—the southernmost known land ever discovered, though somewhat nearly 
approached by the Russians 20 years ago. As those who accomplished this 
honour for their country approached, it was seen to rise in lofty mountain peaks 
of from 9,000 to 12,000 feet in height, entirely covered with eternal snow, and 
the glaciers projecting from the vast mountain brows for many miles into the 
ocean. By and by exposed patches of rock were visible ; out the shore was so 
lined with bergs and pack-ice, with a heevy swell washing over them, that a 
landing could not be effected. They therefore steered to the S.E., where were 
several small islands ; and on the 12th Captain Ross landed, accompanied by 
Captain Crozier and a number of officors of each ship, and took possession of 
the country in the name of our gracious Qucen Victona. The islaad is com- 
posed altogether of igneous rocks, and lies in lat. 71 56 S., and long. 171 7 E. 

The east coast of the mainland trended to the southward, and the north took 
4 north.westerly direction ; and Captain Ross resolved on penetrating as far as 
he could to the south, so that he might, if possible, pass beyond the magnetic 
pole, which the combined observations had placed in 76 S. nearly, and thence 
proceed westward till he completed its circumnavigation. They accordingly 
steered along this msgnificent land ; and on the 23d January reached 74 15 58., 
the highest southern latitude that bad ever been previously attained. 

Here strong southerly gales, thick fogs, and perpetual snow storms impeded 
them; but they continued to examine the coast to the southward, and on the 
27th again landed on another island in lat. 76 8 S., and long. 168 12 E. ; like 
the former, all of igneous rocks. On the 28th a mountain 12,400 feet above 
the level of the sea was seen emitting flame and smoke in grand profusion; 
which splendid volcano received the appropriate name of Mount Erebus. Its 
position islat 77 32 8., long. 1670 E.; and an extinct crater to the eastward 
uf it was named—thozgh not quite so fitly—Mount Terror.* 

Continuing to follow the mainland in its southern trending, a barrier of ice, 
stretching off from a prominent cape and presenting a perpendicular face of 
above 150 feet, far above the mast heads of the vessels, shut up the prospect of 
further advauce in that direction. They could just discern, beyond, the tops of 
a range of very lofty mountains towards the S.S.E, and in lat. 79 S. This 
barrier they explored to the eastward, till on the 2d of February they reached 
lat. 78 4.S., the highest they were able at any time to attain; and on the 9th, 
having traced its continuance to the long. of 191 23, in lat. 78 S., a distance of 
more then 300 miles, their further progress was stopped by a heavy pack pressed 
closely against it, and the narrow lane through which they had hitherto found 
their way being now completely covered by rapidly forming ice, nothing but the 
strong breeze which they fortunately had with them put it in their power to re- 
trace their course. At the distance of less than half a mile they had soundings 
on a bed of soft blue mud, with 318 fathoms. The temperature was 20 deg. 
below the freezing pomt; and aught more here b: ing impracticable, they bore 
away for the westward, and again reached lat 76 S (that of the magnetic pole) 
on the 15th of February. They found the heavy ice partially drifted away, but 
its place supplied by more, recently formed, through which they got a few miles 
nearer the pole—lat. 76 12 S, and long. 164, the dip 88 40, and variation 
109°24 E.,—thus only 157 miles from the pole. The nature of the coast ren- 
dered it impossible to lay up the ships and endeavour \o reach this interesting 
point by land ; but it is satisfactory to know that it was approached some hun- 
dreds of miles more nearly than ever it was before, and that from the multitude 
of observations made, in so many different directions, its position can be, 
determined with almost as much certainty as if the spot had been actually visited! 

The advanced period of the seasor in this high latitude now rendered return 
advisable; but yet they made another effort to land on the north part of the 
coast, which was defeated by the heavy pack-ice. They found it terminated 
ra‘her abruptly in lat. 70 40 S., and long. 165 E., trending considerably to the 
southward of west. and presenting an immense space, occupied by a dense pack 
so firmly cemented together by the newly formed ice, as to defy every attempt 
to penetrate it The whole southern land thus traced extends from nearly the 
70th to the 79th degree of latitude, and was distinguished by the name of our 








whole civilized world, to which, as well as to ourselves, its interesting and im- 
rtant results in science belong. ‘The exemplary humaniy and prudence of 
Japtain James Ross, Capiain Crozier, and their gallant companions intrusted | 
with the command and direction of the undertak ug, are above all praise ; and | 
the reciprocating steadiness and devotedness of the crews of ‘he two vesse/s are 
no less creditable to the national character. Three fine fellows were lost by 
accident within the four years ; but such was the effectual care and manage- | 
ment bestowed during all that time, under every circumstance of toil and 
danger, that the first natural death occurred at Kio on the homeward voyage, 
and the first and only corpse was there committed to the earth. Highly as | 
we must think of what has been done in other respects, the attention paid to 
the comfort and welfare of the men, and thus restoring them to their country 
in robust health and vigour, must, in our opinion, demand the warmest tribute 
of applause, and redound most signally to the honour of their leaders. 

We will not detain our anxious reeders any longer by introductory remarks 
from the account of this expedition which we have the good forune to be able 
to lay before them 

The Erebus, Captain James Ross, and the Terror, Captain Crozier, lef: 
England on the 29th of September, 1839, and made observations at Madeira, 
Porto Praya, St. Paul's Rocks, and Trinidad. On the last day of January, 
1840, the expedition reached St. Helena, Captain Ross having been desisous, 
in taking that course, to determine the important point of muarmum magnetic 
intensity, and the nature of the curve connecting those points in which that 
intensity is weakest. This he accurately accomplished ; and we may note, 
that the large space of Atlantic Ocean so traversed possesses the least mag- | 
netic intensity of any like portion of the surface of the globe The position 
of the line, presumed to be proceeding towards the north, being thns ascer- 
tained, it will be easy in all future time to mark its progress, and establish a 
certain law upon the subject. (Vide Transactions of the Royal Society for 
1842). The position of the line of no-dip or magnetic equator was also de- 
termined, and fixing grounds laid for subsequent observation of the changes to 
which it may be liable 

The magnetic ooservatory at St. Helena having been set on foot, and the 
officers and instruments landed, the expedition sailed again on the 8th of 
February, and, ov March 17, arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, where similar 
services were performed. A series of daily experiments was made on the 
temperature and specific gravity of the sea at the depths of 180, 300, 480 
and 600 fathoms, and at length soundings at the bottom of the ocean were 
struck by the plummet; from all which the physical condition of this element 
will come to be better understood 

April 3.—The Cape was left behind, and the system of magnetic observation 
sedulously and zealously continued, to connect the oyage with the observatories 
established in other parts of the world. Kergue! ‘s Land was reached on the 
12th of May; and on the 29h (the day prev. sly fixed for simultaneous 
observ ations) the magnetometric instruments were pole’ every 2} minutes, for 
24 hours; and fortuvately one of the magortic storms which have been not ced 
in various parts of Europe occurred, and its affecting the instruments, as at 
Toronto, afforded compiete proof of the vast extent of magnetic influences, 
pervading the earth's diameter with a velocity equal to light or electricity 

Geological and geographical investigations were carried on here. Large fossil 
trees were found in the lava, and indicated the igneous origin of these islands 
Extensive seams of coal were also imbedded in the volcanre mass, which may, 
with great benefit, be employed for the purposes of steam navigation im this 
quarter of the world, and be of immense i nportance to the commerce of India 





FIRST YSaR. 

From Hobart.cown, Van Dieman’s Land, the expedition proceeded to Auck 
land Islands, and completed a perfect series of magnetic observations on the 
Importent term day of November, 1840 The anticipatory attempts cf the 
American Lieutenant Wilkes, and the French Commodore D'Urviile, having 
become known to our countrymen, Captain Ross wisely used his discretionary 
power in altering his route from that onginally mtended He according|y 


directed his course for the utmost south, at about the 170th degree of cast | 


longnude , by which the isodynamic oval and the point exactly between ‘he two 
foct of greater magnetic intensity might be passed over and determined directly 
between the tracks of the Russian navigater Bell ghavsen and our own }/lus 
trioue Cook He then proposed to steer S.W towards the pole, rather n 
attempt its approach directly from the north on the unsuccessful footsteps of 
preced: g Yovagers 

On the 12th of December he quitted Auckland Islands, touched at Campbe 
Island and, passing through nureCrous web tgs to the sout) ward of 63 ‘at 
made ‘he peck-edge, and entered the Antarctic eurcle on New y ear’e day. 1841 
This p»ck was not so formidable as repre-euted by the French and American- 
but a gale and other unfavourable circumstances prevented the vessels from 


beloved Sovereign. 

Their way hence lay near the chain of islands discovered by Balleny in 1839, 
| and more extensively explored by the American and French expeditions in ‘he 
followmg year. On the 4th of March they recrossed the An‘artic Circle, and 
being necessarily close by the extreme of those p:iches of land which L:eutenant 
Wilkes has called ‘the Antarctic Continent,’ and having reached their latitude 
on the 5th, they steered directly for them ; and at noon on the 6th, the ships 
bemy exactly over the centre of this mountain range, they could obtain no sound- 
ings with 600 fathoms of line; and having traversed a space of 80 miles in 
every d.rection from this spot, during beautifully clear weather, which extended 


| their vision widely around, were obliged to confess that this position, at least, 


of the pseudo-antarctic continent, and the nearly 200 miles of barrier represented 
to extend from it, have no real existence ! ! t 

Continuing to bear westward, the expedition approached to the place where 
Professor Gauss supposed the magnetic pole to be, which was proved, by ex 
tended investigation, to be erroneous ; and they then, April 4, departed for Van 
Dieman’s Land. 

No disease or casualty of any kind attended their first labours, and there was 
not one individual in either ship on the sick list. Sw John Franklin, too, the 
estimable friend and arctic companion of Ross, was still at the opposite pole, 
ready to welcome and entertain him. It was doubtless a happy meet ing 

SECOND YEAR. 

The magnetometers, &c., again strictly compared with those of the fixed ob- 
servatory, the crews refreshed, the ships refitted, the gallant band again pro- 
ceeded with their arduous task. The expedition went to Sydney and the Bay 
of Islands, in order to extend the magnetic observations, and finish meteorologi- 
cal and other philosophical experiments. Those at the aotipodes of European 
observatories, and equally separated from each other, are of much interest to 
science ; and have decided the important question of the exact correspondence 
of the momentary magnetic perturbations The perturbations at Van Dieman’s 
Land and New Zealand were found to be in exact accordance. 

Nov. 23, 1841 —They sailed from the Bay of Islands, and, passing by the 
Chatham Islands, bore away to the eastward to examine the supposed position 
of the focus of greater magnetic intensity, and, favoured with fine weather, ob- 
tained a series of observations which demonstrated the error of the assigned po- 


of the antarctic seas. 


hey were tooearly for the season 


no more to the southward. 
cers and men, it was again New-year’s-day, 1842, before they could cross the 
antarctic circle. The intense brightness of the sky foreshowed them that they 


encvuraging appearances held out inducements to try their fortune to the west- 
ward. By Jan. 19 they had succeeded in reaching within a few miles of the 


palling jeopardy 
Terror was soon after utterly destroyed ; and violent shocks against the ice for 





26 hours, as they rolled deeply among its heavy masses, severely tried their 
On the 2ist the gale abated, and 
though driven back far into, and closely beset by, the pack, they went to work 
Their condition was very heip- 


| strength and threatened their existence 


to repair damages and prepare for new effor's. 
less, and their vexation the greater as the last days were fast shorten 


season drawing toa close. They had, however, gone through the pack ina 
rect line 450 miles, and were more south than Cook or Sellinghausen had 
| been able to reach in more favourable seasons At length, February 2, they | 


cleared the pack in lat 67 28S., and lung. 159 E., after an imprisonment o 
46 days im the ‘ thick-ribbed ice ’ 
been obliged to abandon their operations the year before ; 
They pursued their course to the so 


out stil they advan 
ced to see what ceuld be done 
mg the edge of 


| 
_ —_ 





* The ¥ me of smoke ejected by the volcano was in sudden jets, and attained an 
altitude 2 O00 feet - the amete at the crate:’s mouth was about 300 feet, ar 
ere vy ase mu the shape of ar verted cone till 1t was 500 or 600 feet ina neter 
at its rhe:televation The smoke then cradually duspersed and left the erster quite 
clear, filled witt eosely bright flame flashing even tn the face of  merdian sun, 
| The perm .nent snow extends to the very edge of the crater, and so appearance cf las 
| elreams « be detected on the surface Ed. L.G 
| * Lieut. Wilkes may have mm aken some clouds or fog banks, which in these regior 
are very likely to assume the apnearance of iand to inexperienced eyes. fur tals con 
tinent an anee of lofty mor ans. If «o, the error is te be regretted. as tt must tend | 
} to hrow diserestit her portions of his discoveries which have a more substantsal | 
) foundauos EILG 














thetr course, which obliged them to stretch further j i 
wished ; and a continuance of violent gales Rk moe is Aen ae 
They fought against every obstacle, and at midnight, on the 22d, they oo 
satisfaction to make the great barrier a few miles to the eastward of the = 
where their examination of last year had concluded. is enormous _ 
ducily diminishes, from its commencement at the foot of Mount Sosbea, 

it is about 200 feet, to 150 feet at the easiern extreme, as far as could ra 

At the point now reached it was further diminished to 107 feet and Neubitiriane 
deep bays and low projections not above from 50 to 70 feet hi Seundings 
in a bed of blue mad were obtained at 290 fathoms ; which, together with th 
strong appearance of land, gently rising in ridges to the height of several bu : 
dred feet, at a distance of 50 or 6U miles from the barrier, leaves little doubt of 
Sieccneal ff an extensive cane: to the southward, but so entirely cateend 
with perpetual ice as to conceal ev 

sig pe ae ery conceivable feature of marked character 

The barrier was, with a strong breeze, traced about 130 mi 
ward than 11 the preceding year, but all beyond was Po etna rere —_ 
therefore retraced his course, and where he was before prevented by the en. 
ther and fogs, obtained two additional lines of magnetic determinations at no 
great distance from the pole, by which its position can be still more accurate! 
ascertained. The Antarctic Circle was again repassed, and another hazardou 
enterprise underiaken, in these long dark nights, which confirmed the Opinio ‘ 
regarding the non-existence of the supposed focus of magnetic force. On the 
12th of arch, in aheavy breeze, the ships were driven into violent coliision 
with an extensive chain of icebergs, and the bow sprit, fore-topmast, and some 
smaller spars of the Erebus were carried away and lost. The vessels were pro- 
videntially preserved from being dashed to pieces; and the coolness, prompti- 
tude, and activity of their crews were never more energetically displayed. A 
direct course was held for Cape Horn, as far from the tracks of former naviga- 
tors as possible ; and in a heavy gale James Angeley, quartermas'er, fell over- 
board and was drowned, the only casualty during 136 days of arduous daty 
a pe — we on the sick list. Provisions were supplied from Rio 

je Janeiro, and the ships were put in as com 
tions as the day they sailed ee England. <i iacetiaecaiaaes: as 
THIRD YEAR. 

On the morning of December 17, 1842, the expedition sailed from the Falk 
land Islands, and on the 24th saw the first icebergs, when nearly in the latitude 
of Clarence Island, and next day their progress was arrested by a rather solid 
pack. The 26th was spent in endeavouring to find out a penetrable part, and 
they were led to stand along its edge to the westward. Captain Ross bein 
persuaded that the great extent of open water found by our late worthy hhinnde 
Captain Weddell, to the 74th degree of latitude, was produced by the prevail. 
ing westerly winds driving the ice away from some [extensive shore, probably 
the eastern side of Graham Land, determined, if he could, to get hold of that 
coast, and penetrate to the southward and eastward, between its shores and the 
pack, and thus he hoped to arrive at the open part of the open sea found b 
Weddell ; deeming it more desirable to trace the land to the southward than xd 
attempt to follow his track, from which no discovery could be expected. On 
the 28th they discovered land, extending S. to S. W. by W.; but its shores 
lined with so extraordinary an accumulation of grounded icebergs as to prevent 
all approach nearer than three or fuar miles. Paey had, therefore, only to pass 
along and examine the coast as they could. The whole land, -with the excep- 
tion of two bold projecting headlands near its north extreme, was found to be 
entirely covered with snow or ice, which descended from the height of 2,000 
or 3,000 feet into the sea, where, broken by the violence of the waves, it 
formed perpendicular icy cuffs of from 20 to 30 feet high, from which the bergs 
already mentioned constantly broke away and grounded in the shallow water. 
Between them the whirlpools, caused by a strong tide, were very troublesome : 
and several small islets, quite free from snow, were observed, extending to the 
south-eastward from the farthest visible point of the land. A dense fog arose 
and compelled the expedition to haul off to the eastward, where they soon met 
with the western edge of the pack. On the evening of the 30th they again 
closed the land, and steered across a deep gulf for the extreme point; ‘but the 
pack was close against its shores, and by the 4th, in latitude 643 S., the ships 
were beset, and drifted rapidly back to the northward. Next day they were 
extricated, and finally succeeded in landing on an island at the extreme of a 
deep inlet on the south side of the gulf, of which Captain Ross tok possession 
in Her Majesty’s name. This island is of volcanic origin, and though not more 
than two miles ia diameter, projects a perfectly formed crater to the height of 
3.500 feet above the level of the sea, It lies in lat. 64 12S., and long. 54 49 
W. A magnificent table-topped mountain to the westward rises to the height 
of 7,000 feet, and the whole western shore of this great gulf consists of moun- 
tainous ranges covered with everlasting snow. It was named the Gulf of 
Erebus and Terror, is about forty mies between the capes, and nearly as many 
miles deep. Excepting the south part, it was full of heavy pack ice, and there 
were two spaces at its deepest parts where no land could be discerned, and 
which probably communicate with Bransfield Strait. In the evening, the ice 
being driven off the land, they rounded the south part of the gulf, and coursed 
the land to the south-westward between its shore and a chain of grounded bergs 





sition. they accordingly proceeded to the south to resume the examination | 


miles further north than before; which unexpected obstruction showed that | 
They entered, however, and pursued their 
voyage for 300 miles, when it became so close that they could push the sh:ps 
With untiring zeal and unflinching fatigue of offi- | 


would still have to encounter vast bodies of ice in that direction, whi st more 


open water, whena violent gale sprung up and placed them in a situation of ap- | 
The rudder of the Erebus was shattered, and that of the 


ng and the | 


This was only ten days earlier than they had 


ithward | 
he pack, but it was found to trend tothe westward across 


two or three miles distant. All this portion was free from snow for twenty 
miles, when they again came to perpendicular icy cliffs descending from a snow- 
covered mountain about 2,000 feet high. This was a complete barrier in minia- 
ture, and tended to confirm Captain Ross’s opinion that an extensive continent 

exists to the southward of the great barrier discovered in 1841, extending to 
the east 450 miles from Mount Erebus. 

Ice, in various forms, beset them for some time, and observations were taken 
on that which was fixed. No doubt remained that the strait before spoken of 
communicated with Bransfield-strait, and probably with the Canal d’Urleans; 
but it was so completely closed, that nothing further could be done to decide this 
geographical point. The struggles with the ice continued to the Ist of February, 
when it became essential to extricate the ships, and endeavour to penetrate to 
the south. On the 4th they succeeded in gaining the pack-edge, and were 
once more in clear water, after having been more or less entangled for the space 
of forty days. East winds and thick fogs prevailed, and the best of the season 
was past. They, however, in lat. 65, nearly crossed Weddell’s returning track, 
and found pack-ice where he had perfectly clear sea.* They could not pene- 
trate beyond lat. 65 15 S., where their position was 100 miles to the southward 
of Admiral D’Urville’s track, where he unsuccessfully attempted to {follow the 
route so nobly achieved by our countryman Weddell. On the 22d they crossed 
the line of the no-variation, in lat. 61, and long 24 W., ina dip of 57.40; a 
fact of much importance to magnetic science, since the observations appear to 
prove that the supposition of ‘here being two magnetic poles of verticity in the 
south, as is well known to be the case in the north, is erroneous, and that there 
is in reality but one maguetic pole in the southern hemisphere. 

We may notice that the whole of this year’s observations tend in a remarkable 
manner to confirm the position assigned to this pole by Captaiu Ross from his 
| first year’s experiments in its close vicinity. 
| On the 23d they rounded the last extreme of the pack, and stood to the S E., 





and crossed the Antarctic Circle on the Ist of March, in long. 7} W. From 
judicious considerations Captain Ross now tried to penetrate to the southward 
in the meridian exactly between Bellinghausen’s and Weddell’s tracks, and 


} 


Dec. 18 —In lat. 62 28 S., and long. 146 57 W., they made the pack 300 consequently stood to the S. W. On the 23d, in lat. 68 34, and long. 12 49 


W., he was becalmed, and seized the opportunity to try for soundings, but 4,000 
fathoms of line failed to reach the ground. ‘his great depth is ageinst the 
probability of meeting with land near. For some time, however, they perse- 
vered in an attempt to get further to the south, but the ice was too strong for 
| them, and considerable danger was encountered in a tempestuous gale which 
lasted, without interruption, during three days. The darkness of the nights 
and the number of icebergs seemed only to increase the confidence and courage 
of the men; and the management of the ships was, throughout, most worthy 
of admiration. At length, ou the 8th, the wind veered to the eastward, and 
with hearts overflowing with gratitude to God for His merciful protect on when 
human efforts were all but useless and unavailing, our brave fellows were im 
safety, and steering for the north. It was not, however, till the 12th, that they 
were relieved from the apprehension of being driven against the still threetening 
pack. 
On the 17th they reached the latitade of Bouvet Island (64 19), about eigat 
degrees to the westward of the assigned position; but they, like Cook, searc he 


for it in vain; and Captain Ross concludes that Bouvet had been deceived vy 
the form of an iceberg. The last berg was seen on the 25th, in lat. 1735., 

| and long. 10 51 E., when bearing away before a fair gale tor the Cape of G vod 
Hope, where the expedition prosperously anchored on the 4th of April. 


In the third season, it will thus be seen, they did not penetrate so far as 
Weddell - vet the unusual prevalence of easteriy winds preventing tbe pack 
from drifting off shore, was the means of enabling them to reach the lat vude of 
71} S., on a meridian usually occupied by the pack when driven by the pre- 

vailing westerly winds from the east shore of Graham's Land, and ex ending 
| their researches in that meridian (15 W 12 degrees of latitude beyond their 
predecessors, Cook, Bellinghausen, and Biscoe 


t!| The discovery and examination of a considerable extent of unknown coast, 


| proving the insularity of those portions of land first discovered by Brenshelc in 
1820, for years afterwards ‘requented by our sealers in search of their prey, 2 id 

; _— " ‘ > 

| finally. in 1839, seen by Admiral D'Urville, and called by him ** Louts Po 


pes 


| Land,” cannot but be regarded as important additions to our knuwleage oF Ut 2se 

= ash 
* The doubts endeavoured to be thrown on We ddell’s narrative by ‘he 7 ch ut 

| wi.aew 


merely because they were unable to follow his track , ought not to be passed 
| reprehension.—Ed. L. G 
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1843, 


parts, which , though islands of inconsiderable size, might have extended, and 
were to extend, even to the pole. 

At the end of Apel the Erebus and Terror left the Cape of Good Hope, 
and touched at St. Helena and Ascension for the purpose of woes the mag- 
vetic observations they had formerly made, and verifying ir instruments. 
In order to render thewhole series complete, it was necessary to repair to Rio de 
Janeiro, which the expedition reached on the 18h of June. After a few 
days employed in observing and refitting, they sailed for England, and, touch. 
ing at one of the Western Islands, made the land of Scilly on the 27th of Au- 
gust. The passage up channel was rendered tedsous by calms and light winds, 
so that Captain Ross was unable to land until Monday last, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, when he disembarked at Folkstone, and arrived in town on the after- 
noon of the sameday. Need we acd that his reception at the Admiralty was 
most cordia! and gratifving * Lord Haddington, complimented him im the 
warmest r, in the p of the other Lords, and all joined in the high- | 
est eulogy on his services. This is only the preface to the fame he has, with | 
his brave comrades, Captain Crozier, Commander Bird, and the rest so nobly 
earned ; and it will be echoed not only now and by his country, but by the 
whole civilized world and for ever. Heartily do we wish him, and all those 
who were with him, the perfect enjoyment of that high health in which they 
have been restored to us after all their fatigues and perils. 

Having given the outline of this great national exploit, we have only to an- 
nex a very few particulars inconnection with it, which may interest our gen- 
eral readers. 

When at Cape Horn, making magnetometric observations, the ships anchor- 
ed in St. Martin's Cove, where they tell in with asmall party of Fuegans, amost | 
miserable race of human creatures, wandering naked amongst the constantly | 











falling-snow storms of this inclement region. 

On their path from Cape Horn tothe Falkland Islands they observed a very 
dangerous bank, directly inthe line, on which it is probable that many a daring 
bark has been lost, whose fate has never been disclosed to mortal ears. 

Ga the island on which they landed, in lat 71 56 S., and long. 1717 E., 
where they procured specimens of minerals imbedded in the igneous rocks, 
there was not the least appearance of vegetation ; but it was so densely covered 
with penguins, which stoutly resisted their landing, that it was with difficulty 
they could force their way through them. 

The acquisitions to natural history, geology, geography, but above all to- 
wards the elucidation of the grand mystery of terrestrial magnetism, raise this 
voyage to a pre-eminent rank among the greatest achievements of British cour- 
age, intelligence, and enterprise. 


oe 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES 
(From Clifton’s Letters from the Pyrenees. | 

A sricur gleam of sunshine chased away the mists, and showed us far distant on the 
right a green mountain, and a portion of sky more brilliantly blue than the fairest sap- 
phire. “ Allons—en avant,” we both exclaimed. and on we went with renewed spirits 
The mountain we had seen was at a very considerable distance, but we calculated 
upoo finding some suepherd’s hut under which we might pass the night, should we fai! 
in reaching Bujarelo. There was a kind of gap in the mass of rocks below in the same 
direction, to which my companion thought we had better descend. | differed upon this 
point, and gave it as my opinion that the proper route lay in fromt, over the ridges of 
snow. | ~ielded, however, and we forthwith began a descent more difficult than any- 
thing we had yet encountered ; for although the gap was not more than two hundred 
feet distant from us, the passage to it occupied no less than half an hour; after which 
we again descended, and reached a hollow scored by the tracks of sheep, and running 
down towards the desired green mountain, which to our snow-blinded eyes appeared 
an Eden. We therefore went on in the full confidence that all our perils were over. 
Judge, then, of our disappointment when we observed the slope becoming steeper and 
steeper, and finding it, after an hour’s walking from the dangerous descent above, to 
end in asystem of hideous precipices. What was now tobe done! We gazed silently 
at each other, and then cast our eyes below at the torrent, which dashed more wildly 
along as its bed grew steeper, until it fell through a rocky cleft, breaking in a series of 












ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, HUNTINGTON, GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
HE REV. MOSES MARCUS respectfully informs his brethren and triends im the 
Church, that having taken charge of this ancient parish as its Rector (which has 
how ceased to be a missionary station), in the hope that whilst endeavou to sas- 
tain himself, in part, by scholastic labouw:s, he mignt be both actively and usefully em- 
ployed a'so in hiv more sacred profession ; he has removed his catabiishaent, and re- 
Ceives iato his family a limited number of young gentlemen, between the ages of seven 
my het ears, as boarders. 
rms for the academica! year, required to be paid quarterly and in advance, are 
Two Hundred Dollars; each pupil furnishing his own bed, bedamng, &e. 

References —The Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, D.D., Bishop of New York ; the 
Rev. Drs. Berrian, Higbee, Seabury, Taylor. and Wainwrigh: ; the Rev Messrs. Forbes, 
Haight and Price ; Dr. Bartlett, Boitor of the Albion, Messrs. Swords. Stanford & Co., 
aud Mr. James A. Sparks, office of the Churchman, New York ; the Rev. W. L. John- 
son. Jamaica, Long Island ; the Rev. Dr. Barcy, New Jersey ; Dr. Rhinelander, and C. 
C. Cambreleng, Esq., Churchwardens. and the members of the Vestry of Si. Jon's 
Church, Hontingdon 


Wood's-Mill-louse, West-Ne ck, Huntingdon, L. 1. sep 30—3t 





MRS. JOHN THARP LAWRENCE'S 
RIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Stwyvesant Place, corner 
of Sth street and 2d Avenue, New York. 

Mus. Lawrence's terms are $75 per quarter, payable in advance, including board 
with Engiish and French tuition in all their branches. 

Young ladies to be provided with bedstead, bedding and mattress, plain wash- 
= towels, six napkins, @ silver fork and spoons, basin and pitener, mug, and 

oot- . 

Quarters—10th September, 2%th November, 17th February, and 1(th May. 

Vacations—from 31st July to lth September. 

Mrs. Lawrence's attendance will be given during the lessons received from the mas- 
ters, and her attention to the due preparation of them To the religious instruction of 
the pupiis—to their manners and general deportineat—the st. ictest attention will be 
paid.—and to their persoual comforts in every respect. The care of their wardrobes 


| will be entrusted to a respeciable woman who has lived with Mrs. Lawrence upwards 


of tweoty years, and who will also attend to their morning and evening toilets. 
As itis Mrs. L.'s desire to give her pupils the advantage of an agreeable home, as well 


and in short, bestow on them, at all times, the attention of a mother. 
Young 'adies will be received from the age of ten to sixteen. 


twenty. 
TERMS FOR THE SEPARATE BRANCHES. 

Music—Piano or Singing. per Italian $i2 
quarter, 25 to $20 Spanish i2 
Harp, #0 German 12 

Use of Harp, S Latin 2 

Use of Piano, 5 Washing 7 
Drawing, 15 Fuel for the season 3 
Oil Paintings, 20 Stationary per quarter 2 


Dancing, (entrance #5) 12 Pew rent 0. 2 
TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS 
Tuition per quarter in the higher classes, $22 
In the junior, 12 to 16 
Preparatory scholars, 608 
REFERENCES. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Ives, of North Carolina ; the Right Rev. Bishop Polk, of Ar- 
kansas ; the Rev. Dr. Berrian, 50 Vanick street ; the Rev. Smith Pyne, Eleventh street ; 
the Rev. Dr. Barry, Jersey city ; the Rev. Dr. Rudd, Utica, N. Y. ; President Moore, 
Columbia College; William Bard, Esq., 2 College Place ; Anthony Barclay, Erq., 1 
College Place ; Philip Hone, Esq., | Great Jones street ; Beverley Robinson, Esq., 49 
Bleecker street ; Robert Emmet, Esq., 66 Exghth street; David C, Coiden, Esq., 
Laight street; Alex. Slidell M'Kenzie, Eeg., U.S. Navy, Sing Sing; Thomas Addis 
| Emmet, Esq., Third Avenue, 59th street; William Duer, Exq., Mui istown; George 
| Barclay, Eeq.; Dr. Hobart, 67 Prince street ; Bache M’Evers, Beq., Manhattanville ; 

David 3 Jones, Esq., Fourth street ; Hamilton Fish, Esq , Stuyvesant Piace; John R. 
Livingston, Jr., Esq.,5 Fifth Avenue; John Duer, Esq., 247 Bighth street; Wiliam 
Betts. Esq., Jamaica ; Charles King, Usq., Elizabethtown; Morris Robinson, Esq., 49 
Bleecker street ; Samuel M. Fox, Esq., 160 Bleecker street ; Thomas P. Devereux, 
Esq . Halifax, N.C ; Benjamin Richards, Esq , 341 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 
General Clinch, Georgia; Thomas Biddie, Chestnut street, Philadelphia; Mes, De 
Witt Clinton, Stuyvesant Place ; Mrs. Banyer, 20 Bond street ; Mrs. Pierrepont, Brook- 
lyn Heights. 

The course of instruction in the First French Class, includes l'Histoire de France, 
la Geographie, |’Astronomie, la Chimie. les Physiques, from the best authors, iraport- 
ed expressly for Mrs. Lawren ce’s Schoo), under the direction of her French Professor, 
Mr. Bernard sept 30 








LADY who has had much experience in teaching, wishes for a situation as Gov- 
erness. Her course of instruction comprises (along with the usual branches of an 
English ecucation) Music, French, Drawing, Ornamental and Plain Works. Her terms 
will be moderate if the situation should prove otherwise desirable. Respectable re- 





cascades, and was finally lost in the abyss. It was evident that we were fairly in for } 
a night among the crags and precipices, unless we could make our way below, | 
wolves, too, were in the mountains, the cold was intense, and our clothes were of | 
the very lightest material. These were very potent reasons for deciding that the 
descent, however perilous, must be attempted, and we accordingly looked about fo' 
the way by which it might possibly be accomplished. There was a cleft in the ridge to | 
he left, towards which we observed e sheep-track, and we made straightway for it; 
nothing, however, was gained by this—the same hideous slopes ran down towards } 
the valley, which now became visible far below, and@®e heard the busy mu: mur of its 

torrent, which looked a silver thread in the distance. We passed along the side of 
this dreadful ridge, regarding with longing eyes the soft green mountain opposite, 
from which arose the tinkling of cattle bells, although the animals themselves were 
fot distinguishable ; but the night was coming on rapidly, so it behoved us to be prompt 
and decisive ; we therefore determined at ouce to lower ourselves down the slope 
until it might terminate in a precipice, when we trusied some way would present itself 
of attaining the valley. Down this we went with our hands and feet, my companion 
first, and I close upon bis head, steadying ourselves by tufts of wiry grass, and perch- 
ing upon small projections in the rock—dizzy work, | can assure you, requiring no 
little nerve and caution ; the different points of rest had to be felt, and their firmness 
ascertained, before we ventured to trust our weight upon them—a slip would have been 
inevitable destruction. The thought occurred to me, and | afterwards learnt that I 
had shared it in common with my companivn, that if one had gone, how dreadful would 
have been the situation of the other, for, no human aid could have been obtained for 
many mountain miles. Lower and lower we went, and more difficult at every step 
the descent: the ledges grew*smalier, the mountain side more smooth and 
perpendicular, the tufts of grass more rare. At length we reached so frightfula 
pitch of the precipice, that | shouted out to my companion to return, for it was mad 

ness to attempt any further progress. 


became 


Hie, however, went two or three steps lower, and 
then called out to me for assistance, exclaiming that he could neither go downwards 
nor get back, nor could he hold on many minutes! Here was an awful moment!—it was 
ulterly impossible for me to render him the slightest aid, and his destruction appeared 
inevitable ; a precipice of several hundred feet was below, and then a mass of sloping 
granite rocks, highly inclined, ran down to the torrent, upon which, unless he could re, 


ferences will be given. All letters post-paid addressed A. B. at the office of this paper 
shall receive immediate attention. The south would be preferred sep 30— 


MUSIC AND SINGING. 
N ISS ELLEN BLUNDELL has resumed her instruction on the Piano Forte, Singing. 
A and Guitar, and trusts for a continuance of that patronage she has already re- 


ceived. Miss Blundel! can refer any lady desirous of engaging Aer, to some of the first 
families in the city. 


sep. 23—3t* 


3t 


Residence, 114 Waverly Place. 
PHE BOMMER MANURE METHOD 
Which teaches how to make vegetable manure without the aid of live siock, in from 15 te 30 
days, by a course of humid fermentation, set into action at a cost of from 50 cents to $4 
And also to make Compost In a Frew pays. And how to make a rich fertilizing liquid ealled 
‘* wurin,” having all the strength without the acrid qualities of urine. 
With the view of graduating the cuxt to the quantity of land upon which it may be desired to 
the method. tne fo lowing ecale of prices has been adopted viz, ‘ 
For Gardens of any extent . 


2 $6 00 
Farms up to 100 acres - . : . 10 00 
Farms from 100 to 200 acres - - - - . 15 00 
do 200 to IN) do - : - - . - 380 
do WO to 400) do - - - - . 20 00 
do over 400 acres in soy one farm - 25 00 


By§the remiti ance of the sum here specified, a copy of the method will be ser 
other mode proposed Ly the purchaser 
Ail letters of inquiry mast be post-paid 


it by mail’or any 


ABBETT & Co., Baltimore, 
Proprietors of the patent right for the Southern and Western States 
7° The publisher of any newspaper who is following agricultural pursuits, by giving our 

advertisement insertion to the amount of a single method of any extent which he may want, and 


the method remitted to him by mail or otherwise, as he may order A. & Co. 
*,* The patrons of the American Farmer and others wilj have their orders for rights and 
directions for using the above process, supplied by ene losing the cash, post paid, to 8. SANDS 


BUSINESS CARD. 
\V OOLLEN STOCKING YARN OF ALL KINDS manufactured by 
FISHER, Trenton, N.J. Ord ers sent by the mail, or left at the 
61 North Third street, Philadelphia, will be punctally attended to 
Jul.i9 'f 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, 42 Houston: streey 
(within a few doors of Broadway) The ondersigned will re open hin School, after the 


JOSEPH 
lough Tavern 








cover his step, he must be hurled in a few short moments. Providence, however, or- 
dained it otherwise ; he regained the presence of mind he had for the moment lost 
aod by a desperate effort got back to a place of comparative safety. We now deter. 
nined to ascend, although that was no easy matter, and to find, if possible, cred 
ocks that might afford us shelter for the night. It was, however, most provoking to give 
\p our enterprise after having achieved sc much, and we had not scrambled upwards 
nore than a few yards, when I espied a place that seemed to promise a more prac- 
icable descent, so we determined once more to attempt it. O——, as before, went first 
nd I followed close behind. There was only one part that seemed utterly impassable ; 
nut this my companion achieved by turning round in a very adroit manner, changing 
ands, and giving himself an indescribable twist- most perilous, it must be confessed. 
pon my reaching it, I felt | could not succeed, whilst it was equally impossible for my 
ompanion to return ; I therefore determined at a/i events to attempt it, and after rest. 
ng a few moments to collect all my energies, I succeeded in the manceuvre, and we 
ere in a few moments some way below. We had now passed the worst, and were 
oa by the side of a stream which had been in our neighbourhood all the way, tumbling 
own the rock in @ Continuous fall, into its black and slippery bed we slided, the regrad® 
tss of the water that fell upon us, and were shortly on the debris, congratulating each 
ther upon our escape. 





Vavieties. 


Origin of Fire Engines.—The first idea of our present fire engines was 
iven in a curious work called “A treatise named Lucar-solace,” by Cyprian | 
wear, 4to, Landon, 1590, page 157; where may be found an Gasmuad. with 
un engraving, of “a squirt which hath been devised to cast much water upon a 
tunisg house ; wishing a like squirt and plenty of water to be always in readi- 
tes. where fire may do harm.” 

“[ say, boy, are you a poet 1”—* Not exactly, sir; but I sometimes do the 
Rie of Three In-verse.” 

vaching @ Forcigner ta Sp Eng 
mto bid me farewe!! } 
AIWOr 





—My friend the foreigner called on 
efore he quitted town, and on his departure he said, “ I 
ig at the country.” [ ventured to correct his phraseology by saying that 
accustomed to say ‘‘going into the country.” He thanked me for 
litcorrection. and said he had profited by the lesson, and added, “I will 


KD& info your Coor on my return.—Memorials. 


| 


ve 


‘ 
1¢ Cartoons, how about to close, have continued to be crowded ; and it is 
motsat 


" lactory to see people of all classes conduct themselves with such 
ordiand decorom as has been daily witnessed in Westminster Hall. 

S Charles Morgan.—We have to record the death of Sir Charles Morgat 
the sband of the celebrated Lady Morva 


, formerly Miss Owenson, and a 


gentman 4iso wel. Known to the world of erature by many productions of 
r - «t ‘ harl as a:lvar ’ ’ } 
v 16 terest Sir Charles was advanced in years, but looked in good heaith, 
and younger than in reality till, a very short time before his death 
} ‘> 1 } . 
a — at ) on ntr UTViNg eroun { (*} ( i 
al ps n roa etween |, Ow aD shrews vy. & ils 
©) T sia ne was t 
On a Thursday m: a bri 
Ona Thu pu | 
On a Thur« ) 
I urs y. an 
Una i hurs i 


of the above articles, be 


| ternal solicitude Ne 


Summer vacation, on Monday, September 4th. Applications for admission into either de part. 

ment can be made personally or by letter during the present month at his residence 
Teams—For Boarders, $400 per annum , [for boys under ten years of age, or for brothers, a 

reduction is made) ; thie charge includes EVERY EXPENSE except music. Terme for day schol- 


are $30 a quarter. Ang. 19 R. TOWNSEND HUDDART. a 
ee MINERAL SPRING .—The undersigned has tne satisiaction of announcing 


te the public that he has leased for the ensuing season, the privilege of using the water of 
the Spring recently discovered on the premises of Mr. Morton, on the road leading to Portemouth 
Harbour. The efficacy of thic water in various complaints is sufficiently well established, and 
the benefits it bestows apon all who partake of it, are manifest from the hundreds that every 
morning visit it. The analysis which has been made of the water by Professor Williamson, of 
Queen’s College, proves that in point of strength and character it is equal, if not superior to the 
celebrated waters of Cheltenham and Leamington. 

[It is the intention of the subscriber with as little delay as possible, to have a commedious Ba 
oon where those who wish to partake of the water, may do so with comfort and ease, and where 
other refreshments may at all times be had. Baths, both hot and cold, will be furnished in a 
building now nearly completed, and for the accommodation of invalids or of those whose ime or 
inciination dees not allow them to walk to the 
the town. The water will aleo be bottled, s 











wing, Cabs will run to and from the Spring and 
led, packed and forwarded tw any part of the 


country and agencies established at which Uns most valuable auxiliary to health may at al) | 


times be obtamed. 
Families or others who wish to avail themselves of all the benefits of thie water, may take out 
season tickets, the terms of which will be ascertained on application to ithe subseriber 


JAMES BONE 
Kingston, April 26, 1843 


: . — Rhone, 
ReWLAND's MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for the H 


met 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 


and bestows a biilliant gloss with atendency to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the bair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuinearticie isenclosedin anew envelopefrom stea! 
on which are the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar 011,"’ surrounded by a combination ot 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Aloo the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label) the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and mostinnoxious pre- 
aration ever known for dissipatingtan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
ers, it. e ly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 

6s ftand white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it wh'vens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As 4 seeurity agains! counterfeits a sma!! label is attached to every bottle and box 

aring the names of rhe subscribers who are the 
Messrs. A Roland & Son 
Feb. 5-lv-e.0.w 


Agents for 


DODGE, CUMMING & CO.,New York 





INFORMATION WANTED 


1? ESPECTING JUDAH FLINN; he came to New York in 1835 or 6, with hie oncte 
At TW atts, from Oxford, E and. By his applying to J. Jackson, miviature painter. 
Charieston, 5. ¢ he w ea nethy to his advactage. Any person acquainted 
with his residence, if jiving,or aware of his death, will confer a great favour by com- 
municating a8 above : 


sep. 23-—* 


\ RS. ROBERTS, formeriy of No 





Beaver Street. begs to aonounce to her fnends 


sending to us a copy of each number containing it, shall have for his own exclusive use a copy of 


RIVATE BOARDING 


AND DAY FOR YOUNG LADIES—under 
P rection of Mrs. HENRY Py he 2 ’ — New York 
For Board and Tuition in all the English branches, including the French jan- 





wine. per quarter, payable in advance... .....ccceesceeeeee cece ceceeesensee oun 


= for the oor"? 

sopary per Tana aneneres coon ces anens cesses senses 

Extra Charses Yor Latin, Italian, Spanish, Music, Singing, 
lated by the ‘Teachers i» those branches. 





yy wipe yed. 
A French G will be lent inthe family, 
tumes spoken. mily, and the French language at all 


The young ladies to be provided with their own bedstead, 
napkins, silver spoons, and forks 
TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 
Tuition in the highe? classes, per quarter......... 
“ ‘nthejumor do do. 
Preparatory Scholars. ... 02... ee cee eee nn 
Vacation from Ist August to 10th September. 


bedding, towels, dineer 










itt he 


sseeeeeeees 800 18 OO 


REFERENCES. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell. Anthony Barclay, Ee 
Rev. L. P. Bale!) Joseph iain, Ex we Deine 
Josieh Archbald, Esq Joseph Fowler, Eeq 
Edward Whitehouse, Req Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq 
Edward F. Sands son, Beq H. Penugnet, Esq. 


Ven'ble Archdeacon Cummins, 
Island of Trinidad. 

Hon. W. H. Bumley, L. of Trinidad. 

Capt. W. Salter, U.8.N, 

Dr. T. O. Porter. 

Ramsay Crooks, Esq. 


Alex. Von Pfister, Beg 

Dr. Wetherill, Philadelphia 
Joseph Lawton, Esq. Charleston 
Dr. Beales. 

Dr. Bartlett. 





as the best instruction, she will make them her companions tn the hours of relaxation ; | 


Number limited to | 


William Mutr, 
Rritish Consul, New ote 
Robert Slark, Esq., New Orleans 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON, 
261 Broadway, entrance in 


} Warren Street 


Confines his Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in Genera! 
cunennassnmentinstemaenenanaiin 
i Go RAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE, will complete ly and pernouent!y eradicate superfluous 
human bair from females’ upper lips, the hair concealing a broad and elevared forchemd. the 
stubborn beard of man, or any kind of superfluous hair, Be sure to get the genuine al the ori- 
ginal office, 67 Walker-street, one door from Broadway, 
$1 per bottle— Directions French and FPogtieh 
Agente—Guthrie, Maiden Lane, Albany; Myers, New-Haven; Brown, 76 Cheanut-street 
Philadelphia; Jordan, 2 Miik-street, Boston ; Gray, Poughkeepsie; Green, Worcester | arle- 
ten, Lowell. 
Cen be seen tested before beying ; proof positive this and no mistake. 
No agents whatever in Brookiya. Beware of counterfeits 





| QTONE'S HOTEL, WATERLOO BUILDINGS, KING STRERE, TORONTO, OAS 
} Ss NADA wesr J. Stone, the proprietor, re spectfully informe hie old friends and the 
} public that he bas fitted up and furnished the above mentioned large and roomy cxta bhehmen:, 


in a peat and comfurtable manner. He has fine commodious parlours, fur large and small pac 
tres, and excellent lodging rooms 

His table anatl be furnished with all the delicacies of the season. served up in trae Englieb 
style. 
He, therefore, hopes, by the above eligible arrangements, to obtain o liberal share of public 
patronage. 
N.B Excellent coach houses and stabling are in the vicinity, belonging to the establish 
inent Aviguet 12-—-t- 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM euIPs Of toe 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords ofthe a@miralty 
HIBERNIA, C. H. B. Judkine, Commande: 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 





COLUMBIA, B.C. Miller, R.N do 
Will sail from Liverpool! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows 
From Borton. From Liverpool 
Jet Sept 4th August 
th * 1th * 


Hibernia, Judkine................- weneecesesenes : 
Rrittania, Hewett, seese 
: These ships carry expenenced Surgeons, and are supplied with Francis’ Patent Life 
soats. 
Passage to Liverpoo!$120—To Halifax #20. 
No berths secured until paid for. For passnge applv 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No 3 Wall-etreet, New-York 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE lev, LOTH aND 207TH OF EVERY MONTH 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, i7th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 






—_—— 


Ships. | asters. Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. ’ London 

St. James, W.H. Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. | Feb. 17, June 17, Oct, 17 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, * 38, .*. 36, * 10 “7, * 3. 
Gladiator, T. Britton, eo © Be, * 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwich\Feb. 3, June 1, Oct. 1 7, * ,  - 
Quevec, rou Hebard, | * 30, “* 30, “ Be ** OF, *. Be. 0 ae 
Wellington, D,Chadwick, | ‘* 20, “ 20, a 


20 April 7, Aug 
! ° hh. ™ 


0, 4 97, 9T, * oP 


Victoria, (new) 


£E.E.Morgau, \Marchi, July 1, Nov 
Switzerland, “ 10, * “ 


5. Chadwick, 


Hendrick Hudson G. Moore, | 4 Ga 6. OB, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, W. K. Bradish,|April 1, Aug.1, Dec, 1) « 17, " WW, “ a 
Toronto, R. Griswold, wo ye, * 8, mG * i, * bd 


Ld 

Weetminster, Atwood, 1 * go, * 0, ‘* g0\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 

These ships are all of the firstclass, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
ines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of there packets willbe respon- 
sible forany /etters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co, 78 B0uth et. 


THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the Sth of every Month 
Ships. | Captains }tons| Days of seilingim.N.¥. Days from Liverpool. 


P 
New rot of | Woodhouse 1200\May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, Mareh & 





Ship Rochester Britton | £50\Jun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16l\Aug. 5, Dee 5, April $ 
N.38. Hottinguer lWursley 105 | uly 16, Nov. 16, Meh 10\S8ep.5, Jan. 5, May §& 
N. 8. Liverpool jEldridge (11% |Aug.i6, Dec. 16, Apr. i)\vct. 5, Feb. 5, June & 


These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched rm | on the 16th of each month from New York, and the Sth of each 
month from Liverpool, 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be ree onsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lacing are signed therefor 

For freight or passage apply to 

WOODHULL & MINTURN’, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 6th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
| the let, &th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz, 





Apr.22 —lyr 


—_———=s 





Ships. Masters Days of Seping Toms New {Day of Sailing from Havre 

| York. 
Argo, C,. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. 6|April 24, Aug. 24, Dee, 
Francoisier, Ainsworth, “ 16, * I, “ I6iMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan, 3 
Burgundy, D, Lines, “oe gf, * &, oe ) |) 6, * 5 * @ 
Emerald, \Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dee. *] “ %, “ 2, * SF 
J. &.Wotton,| * 16, © 16, “I6lone J, Oct. A, Feb & 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, oS &* &. “i © S * & 2&8 
Albany, Watson, May 6,Sept. @, Jan. 6] * @, “* 4, & @& 
Silvie DeGrasee, lL, Weiderholdi} *“ 16, “ 16, “6Duly 1, Nov ., darcht 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, “i * , ~*8h.* % « 5 = © 
| Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,June 8, Oct. 6, Feb. *] " &%, “ 24, “* BE 
| Snily, WCThompson| “ 16, “ 16, ** i6\Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 5 
lowa, \w W_ Pell. s F * Bw, “——_— jer aad. 


These vesee|sare all of the first clase and ably commanded.“ \\h superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience 


The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, hich will be furnished 


| by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices 


. 


|} sse actual yine 


and the public, that she continues her Se ry jor Young Ladies at No. 102 | 
" ] 
Prince Street nd respectfully asks ra tin e of that patronage w h ehe has 
enjoyed for more thas 2% years. She is desire of ottaining two young ledies as 


boarders, to whose edacation. comfort, morals, and manners, she wi 
w York, Sep. 22. 1843 4t° 
FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL 


se Royal Mail Steam Ship CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, Eeq. Commander, will 
iéave Boston for the above | ns jay, October Is 
Passage to Liverpogi, - $1 60 
“ Halifax, . . ° ° . ° 2 0 
Apply ‘o stree 
Sep. 23 D. BRIGHAM. Jr., Agent, 3 Wall st 


attend with ma- | 


to any amount, payabe 


©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr.. 46 South-st 


~ PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 


"a Shiprofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on thelet,and Haveron the 
16th of each month asfoliows 

From New York Prom Havre 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, FP. Hewitt, master, 1Mth Feb. Jane, and Oct., 
Ist Peb, June and Oct. 8t. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,t6.n March July,and Nor 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Onewa,(nwew) J. Punk,master, 16th April,Aug. and Dee 
istAprii, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master loth May. Sept.,and Jar. 


———— ——> 


The accommodations ofthese shipeare ee combining allthat may bere 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
witl every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels willbe forwarde y the subscribers freefrom any otherthanthe espem- 


urredonthem. Porfreightorpassage, applyto ; 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAPFE & Co., Agents. Havre 





EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND OTLAND AND W. cS —Persone 
} wie? to forward money ‘o their friends, can obtain the came, en’ ef by personal 
upplication, or by letter, w ith remittance, and fuli directions in sums of 
Li, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
at sight, without ciscount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 


VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and Nationa) Bunks of IRELAND, and st 


| any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 


| 
i 


This is a desiravie and safe method of remitting fands to pariet residing im Great 
Britain or reland, a it precludes loss Vy mail. F 

Printed lists of the various towns ov which drafts are given, can be supplied by 

Mar. ll-« & oc tf J. SYLVESTER, 22 Wal!-st., and 190 Broadway NY 


















































































































TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
Continued. 


The narrow street of the Isle of St. Louis, more densely crowded than any 
part of the way, slackened our pace considerably, and frequently the gendar- 
mes were ob! to clear the rpace before the cerriages could : 
I could not help feeling struck, as ee ae these miserable and dark 
alleys, where vice and crime, and w of every type, herded together 
—to hear, at every step, some expression of pity or commiseration from those 
who, themselves, seemed the veriest objects of compassion. ‘Af, Voila,’ cried 
an old creature in rags, on whose cotton bonnet a faded and dirty tri-colored 
ribbon was fastened—* Voila, Moreau. 'd know his proud face any day. 
Poor General, | hope it wont go hard with you to day.’ 

* Look there,’ screamed ates, as the carriage in which Bouvet sat passed 
by. ‘Leok at the handsomest youth that's dying—Holy Virgin, he'll not 
be living when they reach the gate ofthe Palais.’ * And there,’ cried another 
—‘there’s « bussar officer, pale enough I trow he is ; come, I'll sey a prayer 
ortwo for him there, it can do him no any how.’ 

The hoarse rattle of a drum in front mingled with the noise of the cavalcade, 
aud I now could hear the clank of a guard turning out. The minute after we 
stood before a colossal gaieway, whose nch t shone in the splendid taste 
of Louis XIV., and well became the entrance of what once had been a royal 
palace. Alas, thought I, howunlike those who once trod this wide court, is the 
melancholy cortege that now enters it. 

As each carriage drew up at the foot of the wide flight of stone steps, the 
prisoners descended, and, escorted by gendarmes on each side, were led into the 
building. When all bad reached the hall, the order was given to move for- 
ward, and we walked on till we came tu a long gallery. On either side wasa 
range of massive pillars, between which views were obtained of various spa- 
cious, but dimly lighted chambers,apparently neglected and unused, some bench- 
es bere and there, anold cabinet, and a deal table,were all the furniture. Here 
we halted for afew moments, till a door opening at the extreme end, a sign 
was made for us to advance, and we now heard a low rushing sound, like the 
distant breaking of the sea in acalm night. It grew louder as we went, tll we 
could mark the mingling of several hundred voices as they conversed in a 
subdued and under tone. 

Then indeed, a dreadful thrill ran through me, as 1 thought of the countless 
mass before whom I was to stand forth a criminal, and it needed every effort 
in my power to keep my feet. 

A heavy curtain of dark cloth yet separated us from the view of the court, 
but we could hear the voice of the president commanding silence and the 
monotonous intonation of the clerk reading the order for the proceedings. 
This concluded, » deep voice cried out,’ ‘Introduce the prisoners ,’ and the 
words were repeated still louder by a huissier at the entrance ; and at a signal 
the line moved forward, the curtain was drawn back, and we advanced into the 
court. 

The crowd of faces that filled the vast space from the body of the court be. 
low to the galleries above, turned as we passed on to the bench at one side of 
the raised platform, near the seat of the judges. A similarbench, but unoccu- 
pied, ran along the opposite side, while directly in front of the jadges were 
ranged the advocates in rows, closely packed as they could sit , a small desk, 
somewhat advanced from the rest, being the seat reserved for the Procureur- 
general of the court. 

The vast multitude of spectators—the pomp and circumstance of a court of 
yustice—the solemn look of the judges arrayed in their dark robes and squere 
black caps, reminded one of the officers of the inquisition, as we see them in 
old paintings , the silence where so many were assembled—all struck me with 
awe, and I scarcely dared to look up, lest inthe glances bent upon me | should 
meet some whose looks might seem to condemn me. 

‘ Proclaim the séance,’ said the president. 

And with a loud voice the huissier of the court made a proclamation that 
the tribunal had commenced its sitting. This concluded, the Procureur-gene- 
ral proceeded to read the names of the accused, beginning with General Mo- 
reau, Armand de Polignac, Charles de Riviere, Sol de Gisolles, George Cad- 
oudal and some twenty others of less note, among whieh I heard with a sinking 
heart my own name pronounced. Some customary formalities seemed now to 
eceupy the court for a considerable time ; after which the huissier called 
silence once more. 

* General Moreau,’ said the president, in a deep voice that was heard through- 
out the court. ‘Rise up, sir,’ added he, after a few second’s pause. I jooked 
down the bench, at the farthest end of which I saw the tal! and well knit fig. 
ure of a man in the uniform of a general of the republic; his back was turned 
toward me, but his bearing and carriage were quite enough to distinguish the 
soldier. 

*Your name and surname,’ said the president. 

Before an answer could be returned, a dull sound, like something heavy 
falling, resounded through the court, and in an instant several persons around 
me stood up. I bent ferward to see, and beheld the figure of Bouvet de Lozier 
stretched insensible on the ground ; beside him his faithful friend George was 
stooping, and endeavouring to open his vest and give him air. ‘ Bring some 
water here quickly,’ said the hardy Breton, in a tone that showed little respect 
for where he stood. ‘Your absurd ceremonial has frightened the poor |.» 
out of his senses.’ 

*‘ Respect the court, sir, or 1 commit you,’ said the president, in a voice of 
anger. 

c contemptuous look, followed by a still more contemptuous shrug of the 
shoulders, was his reply. 

‘Remove the prisoner,’ said the president, pointing to the still fainting 
youth, ‘and proclaim silence in the court.’ 

The officers of the tribunal carried the death-like figure of the boy down 
the steps, and bore him to some of the chambers near. 

This little ineident, slight and passing as it was, seemed much to affect 
the auditory, and it was some time before perfect silence could be again 
restored. 

‘So much for the regime of the Temple,’ said George, aloud, as he looked 
after the insensible form of his friend. 

* Silence, sir,’ cried one of the judges, M. Thuriot, a harsh and severe- 
looking man, whose hatred to the prisoners was the subject of much conver- 
sation in the prison. 

‘Ah, is i you, Tue-Roi,’ cried George, punning upon his name, for he 
had been one of the regicides. ‘* You there—I thought they had found you 
out long ere this.’ ; 

A burst of laughter that nothing could repress broke through the crowded 
court, and it was not until some five or six persons were forcibly removed by 
the gendarmes that order was again restored. 

* Read the act of accusation,’ said the president, in a deep solemn voice. 

*In the name of the republic, one and indivisible , 

* Monsieur le President,’ interrupted the Procureur-general, ‘I would submit 
to the court that, as in the first act of accusation there are several of the 
prisoners not included, they should not remain during the recital of the in- 
dictment.’ 








A conversation of some minutes now took place between the judges, during | r 


which again the silence was unbroken in the court. I turned gladly from the 


seated; and, however varied by age, rank, and occupation, there seemed 
but one feeling amongst them—a hardy and resolute spirit to brave every 
anger without flinching. ; 
‘ Which of the prisoners are not accused under the first act ?” asked Thu- 
riot. 
‘Charles Auguste Rebarde, dit le Noir, Guillaume Lebarto, and Thomas 
Burke, sous-lreutenant in the eighth regiment of hussars.’ 
* Let them withdraw,’ said the president. 


A slight bustle ensued in the body of the court as the gendarmes advanced | his mouth, most striking; he was dre 
to make a passage for our exit; and for a moment I could perceive that the | wrist. 


attention of the assembly was drawn towards us. One by one we descended 
‘rom the platform, and, with a gendarme on either side, proceeded to pass out, 
when suddenly the deep mellow voice of Cadoudal called aloud, 


prince, we shall never see you again.’ 
* Silence, sir!’ cried the president, severely ; and then. turning toward the 


bar of advocates, he continued—‘ If that man have an a ivocate in this court, | 


it would well become him to warn his clieat that such continued insult to the 
tribunal can only prejudice his cause ' 

*I have none, and I wish for none,’ replied George, in a tone of defiance 
* This mockery is but the first step of the guillotine, and I can walk it without 
assistance.’ 

A renewed call of * Silence!’ and a deep murmur through the assembly, 









at least, etied the ether, resoletely. 
guillotine will be an easier couch than I have slept on these three months. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


‘ It will go hard with Moreau to-day,’ said the elder of the two prisoners— 
a large, swarthy-looking Breton, in the dress of a sailor; ‘the Consul hates 
him. 


the 


‘ Whom does he not hate’’ said the younger—a slight and handsome youth. 
* Whom does he not hate that ever rivalled him in glory! What love did he 
bear to Kieber or Dessaix !’ 

*It is false,’ said I, fiercely. ‘ Bonaparte’s greatness stands far too high to 
fee) such rivalry as theirs—the conqueror of Italy and Egypt——’ 

* Is a Corsican,’ interrupted the elder. 

* And a tyrant,’ rejoined the other, in the same breath. 

‘These words become you well,’ said I, bitterly ; ‘would that no stain lay 
on my honour, and I couid make you eat them.’ 

*And who are you that dere to speak thus?’ said the younger; ‘ or how 
came one like you mixed up with men, whose hearts were in a great cause, 
and who came to sell their lives upon it?’ 

‘I tell you, boy,’ broke in the elder, in a slow and measured tone,‘ I have 
made more stalwart limbs than thine bend, and stronger joints crack, for less 
than thou hast ventured to tell us ; but sorrow and sulipelng are hard masters, 
— can bear more now than I was wont to do. Let us have no more 
words.’ 

As he spoke he leaned his head on his hand, and turned toward the wall; 
the other, too, sat down in the corner of the cell, and was silent, and thus we 
remained for hours long. 

The dreary stillness, made more depressing by the presence of two prison- 
ers, whose deep-drawn breathings were the only sounds they uttered, had 
something unspeakably sad and melancholy in it, and more than once [ felt 
sorry for the few words I had spoken, and which separated those whose :nis- 
fortunes should have made them brothers 

A confused and distant hum, swelling and falling at intervals, now filled the 
air; and gradually I could distinguish the shouts of people at a distance. 
This increased as it came nearer, acd then I heard the trampling noise of many 
feet, as of a great multitude of people passing in the street below, and sud- 
denly a wild cheer broke forth—* Vive la Consul !’ ‘ Vive Bonaparte !’ fol- 
lowed the next instant by the clanking sound of a cavalry escort while the cry 
grew louder and louder, and the vivas drowned all other sounds. 

* You hear them, Guillaume, you hear them,’ said the sailor to the other 
prisoner. ‘ That shout is our death-cry. Bonaparte comes not here to-day 
but to see his judges do his bidding.’ 

* What care [1’ said the other, fiercely. ‘The guillotine or the sabre, the 
are or the bayonet—it is all one. We know what must come of it.’ 

The door opened as he spoke, and a greflier of the tribunal appeared with 
four gendarmes. 

‘ Come, messieurs,’ said he, ‘ the court is waiting for you.’ 

‘ And how go matters without, sir!’ said the elder, in an easy tone. 

‘ Badly for the prisoners,’ said the gretfier, shaking his head. ‘ Monsieur 
Moreau, the general's brother, has done much injury—he has insulted the 
Consul.’ 

‘ Bravely done ‘’ cried the younger man with enthusiasm. ‘It is well he 
should hear the truth une day, though the tongue that uttered it should be cold 
the next.’ 

‘Move on, sir,’ said the greffier, sternly. ‘ Not you,’ added he, as I press- 
ed forward after the rest. ‘Your time has not come.’ 

* Would it had,’ said I, as the door closed upon me, and I was left in total 
solitnde.’ 

The day was over, and the evening already late, when a turnkey appeared, 
and desired me to follow him. A moody indifference to everything had set- 
tled on me, and I never spoke, as | walked behind him down corridor after 
corridor, and across a court, into a large massive-looking building, whose 
grated windows and strongly.barred doors reminded me of the Temple. 

‘ Here is your cell,’ said he, roughly, as he unlocked a low door, near the 
entrance. 

‘It is gloomy enough,’ said I, with a sad smile. 

‘And yet many have shed tears to leave it before now,’ rejoined he, with a 
savage twinkle of his small eyes. 

I was glad when the hoarse crash of the closed door told me I was alone, 
and [ threw myself upon my bed, and buried my face in my hands. 

There is a state which is not sleep, and yet is akin to it, into which grief 
can bring us—a half dreary stupor, where only sorrows are felt, and even they 
come dulled and blunted, as if time and years had softened down their sting 
But no ray of hope shines there—a dreary waste, without a star; the cold 
dark sea, boundless and bleak,is not more saddening, than does life then seem 
before us. ‘Ihere is neither path to follow, nor goal to reach, and an apathy 
worse than death creeps over all our faculties, and yet when we awake, we 
wish for this again. Luto this state | sank, and when morning came felt sorry 
that the light should shine into my narrow cell, and rouse me from my stupor. 
When the turnkey entered to bring me breakfast, I turned toward the wall, 
and trembled lest he should speak to me; and it was with a strange thrill I 
heard the door close as he went out. ‘Tne abandonment to one’s sorrow—that 
daily, hourly indulgence in grief, which the uncheered solitude of a prison be- 
gets, soon brings the mind to the narrow range of one or two topics. With 
the death of hope all fancy and imagination perish—the springs of specula- 
tion are dried up—and every faculty bent toward one point—the reason, like a 
limb unexercised, wastes, and pines, and becomes paralyzed. 

Now and then the thought would flash across me—what, if this were mad- 
ness, and I shuddered not at the thought; such had my prison made me. 

Four days and nights passed over thus—a long, monotonous dream,in which 
I counted not the time, and I lay upon my straw bed, watching the expiring 
light cf the candle with that strange interest one attaches to everything within 
the limits of a prison cell. The flame waned and flickered; now lighted up 
for a second the cold grey walls, scratched with many a prisoner's name; now 
subsiding, it threw strange and fitful shapes upon them—figures that seemed to 
move and beckon to each other—goblin outlines, wild and fanciful ; then came 
a bright flash as the wick fell, and all was dark 

If the dead do but sleep—was the first thought that crossed my mind, as 
the gloom of total night wrapped every object about me, and a stillness most 
appalling prevailed. Suddenly I heard the sounds of a heavy bolt withdrawn, 





narrow corridor, and at last the marching sounds of feet, and the accents of 
men speaking together; nearer and nearer they came, and at length halted at 


men speak in the Temple, and the dread of assassination made me tremble 


three men stood at the entrance. I sprang up wildly to my feet—a sudden im- 








| this Abbe—by-the-by, I am not quite clear about that part of the case ; 


teau, in which he is found among the Chouan party in their very den, taking 

‘No! no! Lamorciere, who commanded the cuirassiers, can establish 
fact beyond question—that Burke took no part in the affray, ond Oiiueeden 
sword at once, when called on’ 

* At least they found him there, and on his person the brevet of colonel, 
signed by monsieur himself’ 

* Of that I can give no explanation,’ replied the general ; ‘ but I am in pos- 
session of such information as can account for his presence at the chateau, and 
establish his innocence on that point.’ 

Ae ~ aa cried the advocate, for such he was; ‘with that much may be 
‘Unhappily, however,’ rejoined the general, ‘if such a disclosure is not 
necessary to save his life, J cannot venture to give it; the ruin of another must 
follow the explanation.’ 

* Without 1t he is lost,’ said the advocate, solemnly. 

‘And would not accept of life with it,’ said I boldly, as I started up in my 
bed, and looked fixedly at them. 

The general sprang back astonished and speechless ; but the advocate with 
more command over his emotions, cast his eyes upon the paper before him, and 
quickly asked, ‘ and the commission—how do you account for that 1” 

* It was offered to, and refused by me. He who made the proposal forgot it 
on my table, and [ was about to restore it when { was made prisoner !’ 

‘What condition was attached to your acceptance of it?” 

* Some vague, indistinct proposals were made to me to join a conspiracy of 
which J was neither told the object nor intentions. indeed, I stopped any dis- 
closure, by rejecting the bribe.’ 

* Who made these same proposals '* 

* T shall not tell his name.’ 

* No matter,’ said the advocate, carelessly ; ‘It was Count de Beauvais » 
and then, as if affecting to write, I saw his sharp eyes glance over toward me, 
while a smile of gratified cunning twitched his lip. ‘You will have no ob- 
jection to say how first you became acquainted with him ?” 

The dexterity of this query, by replying to which, I at once established his 
preceding assumption, completely escaped me, and { gave my account of my 
first meeting with De Beanvais without ever dreaming of the inferences it led 
to. 

‘ An unhappy rencontre, sir,’ said the advocate, as if musing: ‘ better have 
finished the intimacy, as you first intended, at the Bois de Boulogne.’ 

‘It may be as you say, sir,’ said I, irritated by the flippancy of his remark ; 
‘ but, perhaps I may ask the name of the gentleman who takes such interest 
in my affairs, and by what right he meddles in them !’ 

The general started back in his chair, and was about to speak, when the ad- 
vocate, laying his hand gently on his arm to restrain him, and in a voice of the 
most unruffied smoothness,reptied, * As to my-name, sir, it is Laurence Baillot ; 
my rank is simple avocat of the Cour de Tribunalj; and the “ right” by which 
I interfere in matters personal to you, is the consideration of fifty louis which 
accompanied this brief.’ 

* And my name, young man, is Lieutenant-General d’ Auvergne,’ said the 
old man proudly, as he stared me steadfastly in the face. I arose at once, and 
saluted the general with a deep and respectful obei . It was the same 
officer who reviewed us at the Polytechnique the day of my promotion. 
‘ You are now, I hope, satisfied with the reasons of our presence, and that 
vothing but considerations of your interest can have influenced our visit,’ said 
the avocat, with calmness ; ‘ such being the case, sit down here, and relate all 
you can of your life since your leaving the Polytechnique ; be brief, too, for it 
is now three o’clock ; the court opens at ten, your case will be called the 
second, and I must at least have three hours of sleep.’ 

The advocate wrote down, as rapidly as I spoke them, the principal details 
of my history, and when I had concluded, perused the notes he had taken, 
with a quick eye. ‘ This will neverdo,’ said he, with more impatience in his 
manner than I had yet witnessed ; ‘ here are a mass of circumstances all un- 
explained, and all suspicious. It is now entirely a question of the feeling of 
the court. The charges, if pressed, must lead to a conviction. Your inno- 
cence, sir, may satisfy —indeed, it has satisfied General d’ Auvergne, who else 
had not been here this night—but the proofs are now before us.’ He paused 
for a moment, and then continued in a lower tone, addressing himself directly 
to the general, ‘ we must entreat adelay ; aday—two days, certainly, will 
establish the proofs against Gedke and his accomplices ; they will be con- 
demned and executed at once. It is most likely that the court will not recur 
to capital punishment again. The example being made, any further demon- 
stration will be needless. [ see you put little faith in this manceuvre ; but trust 
me, I know the temper of the tribunal ; besides, the political stroke has already 
succeeded. Bonaparte nas conquered all his enemies; the next step will be 
to profit by the victory.’ These words were riddles to me at the time, though 
the day soon came when their meaning was palpable. ‘ Yes, two days will do 
it,’ said he, confidently raising his voice as he spoke: ‘and then whether 
there be a hussar the more,or ove the less in France, will little trouble the cur- 
rent of events.’ 

‘Then, how to obtain the time ; that is the question,’ said the general. 

‘ Oh, we shall try something ; there can always be a witness to be called ; 
some evidence all essential, not forthcoming ; some necessary proof not quite 
unravelled. What if we may summon this same abbe* The court will make 
prociamation forhim. D'Ervan’s the name.’ 

‘Yes; but if, by so doing, he may be involved—’ 

‘ Fear nothing on that score; he’ll never turn up, believe me. We can af- 
fect to show that his evidence is all-important. Yes, we'll make the Abbe 
D’Ervan our first witness. Where shall we say he resides? Rouon,I sup- 
pose, willdo. Yes, Rouen;’ and so, without waiting for reply, he continued 
to write. ‘ By this, vou perceive,’ he remarked with a look of gratified cun- 
ning, ‘ we shall disconcert their plans. They are evidently keeping this abbe 
up for some greater occasion ; they have a case against himself in which the 
proofs are not yet sufficient for conviction. We'll trouble their game, and they 
will be glad to compromise with us.’ 

The gencral looked as much confounded as myself at these schemes of the 
lawyer, but we both were silent. 

A few questions more followed, to which he wrote down my answers as I 
gave them, and then starting up, he said, ‘ And now, general, [ must hasten 
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the door of my cell. A cold faint feeling—the sickness of the heart—crept | after him, and remained behind with me in the cell 
over me; the hour—the sounds reminded me of what so often I had heard sir,’ said he, in a low voice, ‘at the return of Madame Bonaparte from Bou- 


| 
! 


home to bed. Be ready, at all events, for appearing before the tribunal, Mr. 


and a door opening, then a low rushing noise, like wind blowing through a Burke ; at ten you will be called, and so good night.’ He bowed formally to 


me, as he opened the door to permit the general to pass out first. 
‘I'll follow you in a moment,’ said the general, while he closed the door 
‘It was only this evening, 


logne, that Mademoiselle de Meudon learned you were not at liberty. She 


from head to foot. The light streamed from beneath the door, and reached to has made me acquainted with the circumstances by which your present risk has 
my bed; and I calculated the number of steps it would take before they ap- | been incurred, and has put me in possession of wherewithal to establish your 
proached me. The key grated in the lock, and the door opened slowly, and | jnnocence as regards the adventure at the Chateau d’Ancre. This disclosure, 


if it exculpates you, will of course criminate her, and among those, too, where 


pulse of self-defence seized me—and with a wild shout for them to come on, I | she has been received and admitted on terms of the closest friendship. The 
ushed forward ; my feet, however, caught the angle of the iron bedstead, and | natural desire to save her cousin’s life will not cover the act by which so hor- 


gaze of the thousand spectators to the bench where my fellow prisoners were I fell headlong and senseless to the ground. Some interval elapsed ; and when | rible a conspiracy might have escaped punishment. Bonaparte never forgives ! 


next I felt consciousness, I was lying full length on my bed—the cell lit up by | Now. [ am in possession of this proof, and if you demand it, it shall be in your 
two candles on the table, beside which sat two men, their heads bent eagerly | keeping. I have no hesitation in saying that the other charges against you 


over a mass of papers before them. One was an old and venerable-looking can easily be got over—this one being refuted 


man, his white hair and long queue so bespeaking him; he wore a long loose 


What do yousay?’ 
‘Nothing could make ‘me accept of such an exculpation,’ said I, resolutely ; 


cloth cloak, that covered his entire figure, but I could see that the brass scab- | ‘and were it offered in spite of me, I’ll plead guilty to the whole act, and saffer 


bard of a sword projected beneath it; on the chair beside him, too, there lay 
a foraging cap. The other much younger, though still not in youth, was a 
thin, pale, care-worn man ; his forehead was high, and strongly marked ; ard 
there was an intensity and determination in his brow and about the angles of 


‘It is quite clear, general,’ said he, in alow and measured voice, where each 
word fell with perfect distinctness, ‘it is quite clear that they can press a 


| conviction here, if they will. The allegations are so contrived, as rather to 
* Adieu, my friends, adieu! If we are not to be better treated than our | 


indicate complicity, than actually establish it. The defence in such cases has 


to combat shadows, not to overturn facts; and believe me, a procureur-gen- | 
= 


eral, armed by a police, is a dexterous enemy.’ 


‘I have no doubt of it,’ said the general, rapidly, ‘ but what are the weak ! , 
| would be disposed to regard the trial of the Chouan prisoners, how far pulc 


7? 


points * where is he most assailable 


* Everywhere,’ said the other. ‘Tobegin—the secret information of the | sympathy might side with misfortune an 
outbreak between Lord Whitworth and the consal—the frequent meetings with | regard Moreau, whose career in arms 80 man 





ssed in black, with deep ruffles at his | stand by you.’ 


with the rest.’ 

The old man’s eyes glistened with pleasure, and I thought I saw a tear fal 
on his cheek. ‘Now,’ cried he, as he seized my hend im both his; ‘ nov 
I feel that you are innocent, my brave boy, and come what will, It 
’ With that he hurried from the cell, and followed tb 
advocate, who was already calling with some impatience to have the doo 
unlocked. 

I was again alone. No, not alone, for in my narrow cell hope was with 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
So doubtful was the government of the day in what way the people of Pis 


d heroism, and in what way they wid 
y had witnessed with pridend 


. . 1 ' ve ow 
Count de Beauvais—the false report to the chef de police—the concea!ment of | enthusiasm, that for several days they did not dare to strike the decisive 


why | which was to establish their guilt, but advanced with slow and 2 ‘pt, 
I ] : r » Morur 
| have the prosecution not brouglit this Abbe forward? It is evident that they | gradually accumulating a mass of small circumstances, on which the Me 


was all | heard, as the door of the court opened and closed behind us. As we | have his evidence, and can produce him, if they will: and I see no other| each day commented, and the other journals of less authority expaved, 


marched along a low vaulted corndor, the sounds of the court grew fainter| name in the act of accusation, than our old ac 
| Touche——’ 
The room to which we wete conducted was a small whitewashed chamber, | 


and famter; and at last the echoes of our steps were the only noises 


around which ran a bench of unpainted wood 


tin goblets 


The window was several feet from the ground, and strongly bar- 
red with iron . 


some of us may be very sorry to leave it.’ 


*The villain !’ cried the general, with a stamp of indignation 


A deal table stood in the | has brought twelve heads to the guillotine.’ 
centre, on which was a common-looking earthenware jar of water, and some | 


*Mehee de La Touche!’ said [ to myself ; ‘ I have heard that name before ;” 


| and like a lightning-flash it crossed my mind that such was the name of the 


‘ La salle d’ ie : | man Marie de Meudon charged me with knowing 
salle d’attente is gloomy enough,’ said one of my companions, ‘ and yet | 


* But still,’ said the general ; ‘ what can they make of all these! that of 


| indiscretion—folly—breach of discipline, if you will; but——’ 


quaintance—Mehee de la | as if to prepare the p 


‘Already he | secret police—whose information extended to all that 


ublic mind for further and more important revelatio! 


At last, however, the day arrived on which the mine was to be sprung! he 
: : went on mvery 


| class of the capital, who knew the chit-chat of the highest circles, eally 








,—provne 
as they did the grumblings of the Faubourg St. Antoine—proo 
the time had come when the fatal stroke might no longer be a 
and when the long-destined vengeance should descend on their 


heads. 
eads [To be continued. } 
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HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO FRANCE. 


SUNDAY AT THE CHATEAU. a 

Yonsiderable anxiety was expressed by the lish visitors at Eu, aud in ¢ 
esighboarbood, asto the manner in which her Majesty of England would pass 
the Sunday, and it occasioned much satisfaction to observe that her Majesty, 
with that respect for the tenets of the Protestant Church which has always 
made her conduct a mode! for her subjects, appropriated the same portion of 
the day to public religious worship as would have been devoted to it had the 
Sabbath been spent in England. An apartment in the Chateau having been 
arranged for the purpose, her Majesty and Prince Albert proceeded there, ac - 
©o ied by all their ladies and officers, and took their places for prayers. 
The service was read by one of the suite, and joined in by her Majesty with 
her usual respectful devotion. ne M apene ane the Prince then retured for 

time before again joining the royal circle. ; ' 
“nw ith a feeling o etieeey which can scarcely be praised too highly, the Kin 
of the French, in deference to the sentiments of his illustrious guests, ordere 
that the day should be kept quite private, and that no amusements of any kind 
should take place. ; 

His Majesty, with his Queen and the Royal Family, attended prayers at the 

church, to which there is a private way from the palace. ' 

At half-past three the King of the Freach, with the whole of the ladies of 
the royal party, drove out in three carriages, the Princes, including Prince 
Albert, being on horseback. Queen Victoria was on the right of the King, the 
Queen of the French being near her. Her Majesty was dressed in white, with 
a white silk bonnet, and sunshade of the same colour. The King was en bour- 
geois, and wore a white hat. After driving round the park the party roceeded 
to the Ferme du Roi, whence they visited Criel, a small village on the Dieppe 
road, about two leagues from Eu, and about the same from Treport, forming 
the point of an equilaieral triangle with those two towns. The royal cavalcade 
skirted Treport on their return, but did not enter the town. The royal car- 
riages returned to the Chateau a little before six 

A considerable crowd was collected all day at Treport in the hope of seeing 
her Majesty pass. It was delightful to sach of her subjects as — to be 
there to hear in what favourable terms her Majesty was spoken of. Her dress, 
her air, her bearing of the preceding day, were all discussed, and all were sub- 
jects of encomium. The King’s hospitality was also touched on with becoming 
pride by the loyal subjects of Treport, and one honest-looking sturdy fisherman 
gave no mean proof of good sense when he«leclared that * however the subjects 
of the two kingdoms might contend with each other for their own interests, no 
one could deny that the heads of their states were right good friends.’ In the 
course of the day the ‘Te Deum’ was celebrated in the picturesque church of 
the town, and the National Guards fired a salvo of 21 guns. 

The dinner at the Chateau in the evening was of a very grand description, 
partaking somewhat of the character of a state festival, inasmuch as all the 
civil aathorities, as well as all the naval and military officers assembled at Tre- 
port and Ville d’Eu, of a rank entitling them to that distinction, were invited. 
Covers were laid for between 70 and 80 persons. Her Majesty wore the in- 





signia of the Garter on her arm and the blue ribbon. Part of the Queen's head- | 


some member of the family, and are therefore named after them. This way 
ee 4 = called oe bpd road, another the Princess Clementine’s, and 
soforth. In many places along the road were assembled groups of peasant 
and villagers to behold the royal cortége, and obtain an cspadiaibe of naan 
their own notions of our gracious Queen Victoria, whose name has for the last 
week been uttered almost without intermission by thousands of voices. They 
were all gratified in their wishes, for the weather was fine, and the transit of the 
royal carriages at such an easy rate that all spectators could see well and at 
their leisure. The royal party left the Chateau d'Eu shortly ufter two o'clock, 
but did not go in a direct route to the opening of the forest in which the tents 
were erected, because his Majesty Louis Philippe was desirous of showing her 
Majesty Queen Victoria the most picturesque part of the forest, and pointing 
out the improvements he had made in the prospects 

The place on which the teots were fixed is called Le Mont d' Orleans ; it is a 
small hill or elevation in the centre of a large part of the woods, on which the 
ground is cleared, and forms a smal! circular grass plat, from which the eye 
commands a rural panoramic view of many miles in circumference. It has an 
eastern aspect, and overlooks the lovely and varied valley of the Bresle for 
many miles. On one side of this spot was placed the royal marquee, a long 
narrow tent, the front of which was open, and in which a long oblong table was 
laid for the guests, in a style of simplicity the very antithesis to the magnifi- 
cence of the banquets at the Chateau. This tent wes the same as that used on 
the Queen’s landing. It was ornamented with gilt minarets along the sides, 
about six inches in length, whilst four larger ones (atout 18 inches high) 
crowned the upper edge of the roof. The length of the structure was about 
75 feet, and the breadth 15. On the northern extremity of the open space was 
erected a smalier tent, to which the royal party could retire before or after their 
repast. About 30 men of the 24th Regiment were stationed at rather long 
distances from each other all round the platform. The tent was lined inside 
with buff-coloured merino, handsomely trimmed with a farniture-patterned edg- 
ing. A dark-coloured drugget was stretched over the green sward, and the 
feeling to the foot was that of the softest velvet. Along the middle was 
placed the table, set out for 72 persons. In the centre of it stood 18 mahogany 
chairs for the royal party, whilst the other guests were placed on camp.stools 
furnished with backs. Forty decanters of wine, alternated with caraffes of 
water, ran along the table in the English style, whilst down the middie was 
placed the collation, composed of meats, pates, confectionary of the most 
récherché description, in fact everything that the most exquisite taste could 
suggest and wealth provide. With the exception of a very few dishes, the 
whole of the repast was a regular summer dinner in the open air. The 
servants in the royal livery amounted to about 100, whilst about a dozen 
maitres d’hotel, in black, completed the number of attendants. About a dozen 
carriages, of a peculiar description, were employed in conveying the various 
matters required for the occasion. Two other tents were placed at a little dis- 
tance in the rear of the platform, one of which served as an office, and the other 
asakitchen. Nine sideboards were set in various places in the interior of the 
large tent, loaded with all the matters necessary for the repast, Notwithstand. 
ing these minute arrangements for the convenience and comfort of the guests, 
all was in good style, and in admirable keeping with the scene. The cuisine 
and temporary ¢ffices were concealed by the foliage of the forest There was 


dress, consisting of a small crown, encircling the back of her coiffure, was very | but little appearance of military parade, and there could scarcely have been 


much admired. The guests of King Louis Philippe who had not already re- 
ceived that honour, were presented severally to her Majesty, whose gracious 
and affable manner of receiving their obeisances produced a deep and most fa- 
vourable impression. 


THE CHURCH. 





fewer soldiers employed. The spectators were permitted to approach as close 
to the place set apart for the royal party as could without inconvenience be 
granted, and orders were issued to the authorities to afford accommodation and 
show courtesy to all. 

Ait half-past three o'clock the young Count of Paris and the young Prince of 


As everything connected with this visit of Queen Victoria to her august ally | Wirtemberg arrived in a carriage-and-four, with outriders, and attended by 


is of interest, and ss Eu is but little known to Englishmen, and not very likely | 
to be much visited by them hereafter, it may not be improper to describe in a | 


their tutor and a young companion, the son of Colonel de Chabannes. We 
need hardly say that the Count of Paris is grandson to the king, and heirto the 


few words the very splendid Gothic church of Notre Dame, situated near the | throne ; but it is not so generally known that the young Prince of Wirtemberg 
Chateau, more particularly since it is much indebted to the munificence of King is also a grandson of his Majesty, being the eon of the late Princess Mary, who 


Louis Philippe, and appears to be a peculiar object of his piety and good taste. 


It is dedicated to the Virgin and to a certain St. Lawrence, of Dublin,who ap- 
pears to have been, a few centuries back, a person of considerable importance 


is so well known for her beautiful statue of the Maid of Orleans. The Count 
of Paris was loudly cheered, but he took little notice of the greeting. Like 


a boy of five years, he was much more delighted with a large dragon-fly to 


in this part of the world. It is of very spacious dimensions, being, in short, a | which he gave chase immediately on alighting from the carriage, than with the 


cathedral or collegiate church. The nave and isles are fine, divided by reeded 


| applause of the multitude. He is a fine healthy little fellow, and very lively 


columns, from the capitals of which spring narrow Gothic arches, supporting a | in his disposition. A few minutes afterwards the Prince de Joinville arrived on 
groined roof of stone, lately restored by Louis Philippe, and on which is the in- horseback, alone, attended by a single groom. Dismounting from his horse, 


scription :— 
Ludovico Philippo regnante 
Pristina sed correns 
Huic cessit camera 


Anno MDCCCXXXIX.’ 

The altar is very grand; there are few statues, and those which do remain 
have been sadly mutilated ; but there is a noble window of painted glass at the 
western end, made at Sevre, and presented by his Majesty. Jt represents the 
Virgin, Holy Family, Saints, &c., and many emblazoned coats of the armorial 
bearings of the French Royal Family, and has beneath it this inscription :— 

‘ Artis opus, munus regis, miracula ternpli ; 
Pictura et pietas, hic sua dona ferunt ;’ 


a sort of joint-stock epigram wedged in the fetters of two limping lines of 
clumsy Latin, but no doubt intended to edify those by whom they can be inter- 
preted. In a crypt beneath the church are preserved some very fine altar- 
tombs of former Counts d’Artois and their wives; they are very curious, and 
have been rescued from destruction and restored by the liberality and good 
taste of Louis Philippe. Altogether this church is one of the finest vestiges of 
architecture in Normancy. 


THE GIPSY PARTY IN THE FOREST. 


Monday having been fixed for the promenade of the royal party in the forest 
of Aumale (or Blangy), distant from Eu about eight miles, it was with some- 
thing like horror that it was found in the morning that 


‘The dawn was overcast, and heavily in clouds came on the day.’ 


At eight o'clock a slight shower fell, but gradually a breeze got up from the 
north, and before nine o'clock the threatening mist was dispersed, the sun 
blazed forth, and it was evident that it was again to be ‘ Louis Philippe’s wea- 
ther.’ Jn fact, one of the finest days that could be wished succeeded to a most 
gloomy morning. 

All night long there arrived in the town detachments of post.horses called in 
from all the relays of Normandy and Picardy. Attached to the collars of each 
of those animals was a most musical ring of bells, the audible harmony of which 
and the clatter of troops on the pavement (forthe Grand Rue is paved), and the 
crack, crack, crack of some fifty La Fleurs, kept the town in commotion. 
These arrivals turned out to be reinforcements specially to be placed at the 
disposal of the chefs, cordons bleus, and the yeomen in the service of 
his Majesty, to transport to the forest the vrwres necessary for the grand 
‘luncheon ;’ for, in courtesy to her Majesty and the nation over which she 
rules, the polite French people rejected their own term for it, and adopted ours, 
and designated the splendid meal with which the royal gipsying in the forest 
was to terminate a mere ‘luncheon.’ 

In the morning all the inhabitants of, and all the visitors at, the place were 
out of their beds at an early hour, making preparations for their departure to 
the forest. All the carriages and horses that could be procured were put in 
motion, conveying parties to the scene of action, and then returning for fresh 
loads. At six o’clock an English line-of-battle ship was seen off Treport, stand- 
ing for the Roads, and other vessels were seen still further out. On the shin- 
gles were numerous groups of bathers, and amongst them were several mem- 
bers of the French Royal Family. The Duke d’Aumale, Duke de Montpen- 
sier, and Prince de Joinville were seated on the beach smoking cigars, and hun- 
dreds were promenading and enjoying the morning air. 

In the market-place the crowd was increased by the buyers and sellers of 
grain, poultry, fruit, and vegetables, and the incessant arrival and departure of 
carriages rendered it not particularly safe to be loitering about the narrow 
streets and passages in the immediate vicinity. The ‘ Cygne,’ the cafes, and 
auberges, were crammed—eating and drinking, packing up provisions, and 
making preparations for the trip to the forest, employed all hands and heads, 
and it was not till one o'clock in the day that the throng was dispersed, and 
the little ville d’Eu left to its usual state of peace and solitade. 

The road from Eu to that part of the forest im which the royal party were to 
take theu rural déjeuner is exceedingly hilly, being almost a continual ascent 
all the way to the Mount d’Orieans, and, shortly after leaving the town, winds 
through a succession of woods, which form the forest. Some of the views 
from points of the road are very magnificent, commanding an extensive range 
of undulating country covered with corn, and thickly studded with trees and 
forest scenery, but wanting water, and dehcient in the spires and farmhuuees 

by which euch a landscape in England would be diversified. The forest is of 
great ee by as many broad. It is studded 
ev 


with oaks,-birches, and now and then you come on some 
charming glades, or commandi 1 ‘ 
euientie the Reyel Family’ forest is a favourite place of re 


Besutifat drives are cut im all direc lead to the mest 


views. is 

anc —_ done much to improve it. 
sions, i 

spots, These drives have been generally planned according to 


taste of 


'he walked about and amused himself with examining the preparations, after 
which he remounted, and rode through the forest to meet the royal party, which 
was understood to be advancing. 

At ten minutes tofour o’clock a noble calvacade of horsemen entered the 
grass plat. Amongst them were Prince Albert, Prince ee of Saxe 
Coburg, the Prince de Joinville, the Dukes of Aumale and Montpesuier and 
many other persons of high rank, with their attendants, &c. ‘Che whole were 
in plain clothes. Prince Albert rode a splendid white horse, and appeared in 
excellent health and spirits. 

This illustrious group of horsemen had scarcely dismounted when the ap- 
proach of the royal carriages was announced by the shouts and hurrahs of the 
spectators, who lined the road, or cut, through the forest, called La Route 
Clementine, by which the cortége entered the enclosure. The cortége con- 
sisted of six carriages, char-a banc, four drawn by six horses each, andtwo by 
four horses each. In the first were her Majesty Queen Victoria and his 
Majesty Louis Philippe, who sat together on the first seat. On the second seat 
of this carriage were her Majesty the Queen of the French and Madame Ade- 
laide ; on the third the Queen of the Belgians and the Duchess of Orleans, 
who was in deep mourning ; and on the fourth the Princesses Clementine and 
de Joinvile. In the second chur-d.bane were Lords Aberdeen and a 
who, with M. Guizot, occupied the first seat, and on the other seats were Lord 
and Lady Cowley, Marshal Sebastiani, Viscountess Canning, the Hon. Miss 
Liddell, and other distinguished persons. In the third char-d-banc were Count 
St. Aulaire, Admiral Mackau, M. Lacave Laplange, and Mr. Anson, Lord C. 
Wellesley, and Colonel Wylde. Inthe fourth were Baron Aelier, General 
Gourgaud, and several military officers of high rank ; and in the fifth and 
six carriages officers of the court, medical attendants, &c. The cheering on 
the part both of the multitude and soldiers was immense and the royal party 
seemed much gratified with it, Queen Victoria frequently bowing, and the 
King of the French also bowing and nodding with mach familiarity to several 
gentlemen and ladies whom he recognized among the crowd. 

The Queen of England wore a puce satin dress, black mantilla, yellow bon- 
net, and ribbons, with a circle of roses des bois in fromt; similar flowers were 
underneath. The Queen of the French wore a lilsc bonnet and feather, a 
cross-barred silk with wide stripes ; the Queen of the Belgians a striped silk, 
with garlands of flowers represented on it, and white bonnet; Madame Ade- 
laide a bright yellow shawl, dark silk gown,and white bonnet; the Princess 
Clementine a silk ecossaise, with wide squares, chapeau de paille. The Prin- 
cess de Joinville also wore a chapeau de paille, with a marabout feather, a 
striped silk gown, and a heavy gold bracelet, with a huge cadenas clasp. 
The King of the French wore a brown coat, dark trousers, and white bat 
Prince Albert was nearly in the seme attire as when he landed. “ God save the 
Queen” was played when the royal party appeared, and was continued for a 
short time afterwards. 

On alighting his Majesty Louis Philippe handed our gracious Sovereign 
to her chair on his right hand, seating himself at the centre of the table, and 
next to her Majesty sat the Queen of the French. Onthe left of Louis Philippe 
sat the Duchess of Orleans, the Queen of the Belgians, &c. The rest of the 
guests were seated to the right and left of the King, according to their respec- 
tive ranks; bui there did not seem to be much appearance of studied etiquette, 
the gentlemen wearing their hats during the dejeuner, and the whole having 
more the appearance of an actual fete champétre than a repast of state, at 
which so many exalted personages assisted. 

The band of the Carabineers played during this time “ God save the Queen,” 
and subsequently some concerted music from popular overtures 

The royal party did not continue at the table much more than twenty min- 
ates, and during this time appeared to enjoy themselves with the good feeling 
and familiarity of old acquamtance. Her Majesty the Queen was in excel- 
lent health and spirits, aud listened with apparent pleasure to the conversation 
of the King of the French, who,if appearances are to be relied upon, certainly 
took great pains to make himself agreeable, with no want of complete suc. 
cess. The people were admitted close to the royai table during the collation, 
and every Opportenity was afforded to allow them to observe narrowly the 
illustrious guest. Daring the greater part of the repast the Count de Paris 
stood at the left corner of the tent outside, observing his relatives. The dé- 


jeuner being finishe¢, the royal party round the . The 
King took aeen Victoria sre teed and ted her round of code ob spec- 
tators, presenting her to his subjects with evident gratification. Loud cheers, 
waving of handkerchiefs, and ham, greeted this royal progress. Her majesty 
returned those marks of and affection by repeated obeisances’ The 
rest of the Royal Family in paits, Prince Albert following the King, 
with the Queen of the French on his arm. The cheering 

astic, and the close approach to royalty now had 

the . The exclamation of “ Vi 
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the English portion of the assemblage, eviden 
once or twice audibly observed to Loe Philippe’ A —eaay ge Benth ease 
After a short interval, dusing which the King conversed with several of those 
who had the good fortune to get near him, Queen of England entered the 
small tent appropriated to the Count de Paris and the Prince of Wirtemberg, 
and act ales be them pd a aa. minutes, patting them on the head, and en- 
joying their omour and childish delight. 
Cl ccet die Qee. light. All this time the band was play 
‘When this was concluded the party returned to the small tent, and the car- 
riages were ordered round. The Queen of the French having recommended 
the ladies to wear their shawls, a general wrapping up took place, the wind 
having become rather charp ‘The Princess de Jvinville threw round her fair 
form a magnificent crimson cashmere with a deep border of gold. The 
crowd was then admitted as close to the royal party as might be done with 
safety, when #0 many spirited horses were prancing about. In fact, every 
possible opportupity was seized of admittiog the French population to see the 
royal visitors. very tongve was loud in praise of Queen Victoria's grace and 
good looks, and her Majesty again “won golden opinions” from the French 
people. The cortege then drove off amidst loud cheers and every manifesta- 
tion of enthusiasm on the part of the people. The crowd wes exceed y 
reat, aud consisted chiefly of the better class of society. A great number of 
cnglish were present, the chief part of whom came over from Brighton in the 
Dart the preceding day. They were greatly gratified at the reception which 
their Sovereign had met with. ‘The whole effect of this delightful fete was 
that of a happy family meeting without ceremony and without restraint. 
Nothing of state was apparent beyond the proper degree of form which ought 
always to encircle royalty, even in its hours of amusement. Every one re- 
marked on the vigoruus appearance of the King. It was observed that he 
looked twenty years younger than he did a few months ago, and his Majesty 
was heard to refuse an outer covering when pressed to put on a cloak or great- 
coat at the moment the ladies wrapped themselves up in their shawls. It is 
calculated that not less than six thousand spectators were assembled to view 
the féte, and the commandant of the gendarmerie of the district, after the 
whole had passed over, expressed in terms of strong emotion his joy that not « 
single accident had occurred during the day, 
he royal party returned tothe Chateau at six o'clock. At eight dinner was 
served in ee sallea manger, her Majesty being conducted, as be- 
fore, by the King of the French. 


THE EVENING CONCERT. 


In the evening 4 concert was given at the Chateau in the Salle de Guises. 
The following was the programme :-— 

1. Overture de la Gazza Ladra, - . - - Rossini. 

2. Overture d’Iphigenie en Aulide, - - : - Gluck 

3. Minuet en Finale de la Symphonie en ut mineur, Beethoven. 

4 Andante de la Symphonie en la, . - Beethoven 

5. Chowar, ‘Que de graces, que de Majeste,’ - - Gluck 

6 Cheour, ‘ Jamais dans ces beaux lieux,’ (Armide) Gluck. 

7. Overture de la Flute Enchantée, . : Mozart. 

8. ‘God save the Queen.’ 

9 Air du Siege du Corinthe, - - . - - Rossini. 


After the concert supper was served in the salle a manger, on the rez de 
chaussée of the Chaceau, to which her Majesty Queen Victoria was conducted 
by his Majesty the King of the French, his Royal Highness Prince Albert con- 
ducting her Majesty the Queen of the French; the other royal personages 
(with the exception of the Duchess of Orleans) were also present. 

A grand dinner was given this day (Monday) on board the Pluton, carrying 
the flag of the commandant de la division navale Francaise at Treport, to the 
officers of her Majesty's yacht and the other royal vessels in the road. A 
number of the officers of the troops assembled at Eu were alao invited, and a 
most friendly and cordial tanquet ensued, which was not terminated until 12 
e’clock at night, the hosts having the politeness to conform to the practice of 
their guests, and to remain at table, contrary to their own custom, until that 
hour. 


THE REVIEW ON TUESDAY BY PRINCE ALBERT 


The morning of Tuescay was, as usoal, ushered in with the sound of drums, 
trumpets, and other instruments. The soldiers were collecting and forming in 


their quarters, and the civilians, inhabitants, and visitors were gathering together 
in the market-place and at the coruers of the streets to listen to the martial 
music, and prepare to accompany the troops to the place on which they were 


to be reviewed. 

The cavalry regiment, the Carabineers, left the town shortly after six o'clock, 
and took the road towards Dieppe. About four miles from this place (Eu) they 
left the main 1oad, and took up their ground on a large plain in one of the ex 
tensive valleys with which this part of the country abounds, where they awaited 
the arrival of the distinguished pasty at the Chateau, and on which they were 
to perform their evolutions. 

At seven o'clock his Royal Highness Prince Albert, accompanied by their 
Royal Highnesses the Dukes d’Aumale and Montpensier, Prince Augustus of 
Saxe Coburg, and the French generals and staff, Colonel Wylde, &c , came 
on the ground, and the military band immediately strock up ‘God save the 
Queen.’ His Royal Highness was dressed in the costume of an English field- 
marshal, and rode a beautiful white charger; he looked remarkably well, and 
sat his horse with the grace end skill of an experienced horseman. The 
French Princes and Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg were in their national 
military costame. Colonel Wylde was in regimentals; the French generals 
and officers in their respective uniforms. The appearance of the cavalcade was 
noble and imposing. 

The regiment was formed without delay, and went through « variety of 
manquvres with the precision and rapidity fer which this branch of the French 
service is distinguished. They are a very fine body of men, and are mounted 
on excellent horses. Their accoutrements, brass cuirasses, and brazen helmets 
are very splendid, and when formed in line their whole appearance is grand 
and warlike. 

At the conclusion of the review his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the 
French Princes and Generals, &c.,dismounted. His Royal Highness then ex- 
pressed his wishes that the officers of the regiment should be introduced to him ; 
his wishes were, of course, complied with, and the officers having dismounted 
advanced on foot to the place on which Prince Albert stood, when the introduc- 
tion took place, and his Royal Highness thanked the gallant band for the satis- 
faction they had given him by their display of military tactics, and the gratifica- 
tior he had received by this representation of the art of war. His Royal 
“’ ness and the rest of the party then remounted and returned to the town. 

+7 @ must not omit to state a little trait of the condescension and affability 
of Prince Albert on this occasion. Seeing the cantiniére (canteeneer, if there 
be such an English word), or woman who in the French service is attached to 
each regiment to supply refreshments to the troops, and who receives regular 
pay and rations, his Royal Highness resolved to partake of the good things of 
her canteen, and was accordingly rupplied with a small glass of caw de vie by 
the hands of the military Hebe of the Carabineers, whose attention to his wants 
was rewarded by a g en offering from the pocket of the Prince. The lady 
was, of course, highly delighted at the adventure, and expressed oe: gratitude 
in a very becoming manner. 

On en‘ering the town, on the return from the review of the cavalry, the royal 
cavalcade rode into the infantry barracks, Caserne de Montpensier, a large pile 
of brick building, recently erected and very commodious, in the courtyard of 
which a regimeat of the infantry of the line was drawn up to be inspected by 
his Royal Righaoes, the band, as on the former occasion, playing “ God save 
the Queen.” The regiment having gone through the military exercise, the 
Princes and Generals retired, and the cava'cade returned to the Chateau, which 
they entered about half-past nine o'clock, and where a déjeuner was prepared. 
The breakfast was made extremely agreeable by the lively spirits of the party 
and their witty conversation. 

VISIT OF HER MAJESTY TO THE CHURCH, 


In the afternoon the royal party vieited the fine old chureh of Bu, dedicated 
to the Virgin and St. Lawrence of Doblin. It was known but to a very few 
that their Majesties were about to visit the church, and consequently there were 
not half.a-dozer therein when they arrived. The , consisting of 
nearly all the members of the French Family, Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, Lords Aberdeen and Liverpool, M. Guizet, and suite, emered by the 
side door on the western side just at four o'clock, the Queen of England 
ing on the arm of the King of the French, and the Queen of the French 
that of Prince Albert. Majesty wore a tartan dress, with black mantle 
suite oft beams the King was in plain clothes, and also the Princess. The 
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itr The crypt was lit by candles, so that everything it contained was 
easly to be inspected. Her Queen Victoria ared very much in. 
terested in what she saw, and his Mayesty Louis Philippe, in his explanations, 
acted as an experienced aptiqaary, evidently pleased in answering the questions 

ttohim. limmediately alter the church the whole party drove to 

report, in five chaises or char a-Lance; the Royal Family, accompanied by 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, occupying the first of them. ° Great crowds 
had assembied at Treport to w the party, as it had been previously an. 
nounced that it was the intention of Queen Victoria to receive the Royal 
Family of France on board the royal yacht, where a collation was prepared for 
the occasion. The whole of the preparations for this visit were completed, but 
enfortunately the weather proved unfavourable; for, though the day itself 
was beautiful, a strong west wind caused such a surf as made it difficult, if not 
dangeroos, for the royal party to embark. This visit was therefore postponed. 


Immediately on the appearance of the royal cavalcade at Treport, all the King’s | part 


yachts, as well as the other ships in the harbour, manned thew yards and 
mounted all their flags, and gave the party three cheers. 

The scene was a Very animated and gav one, and the people seemed greatly 
delighted with the opportunity they had of showing their loyalty, The King 
of the French ap _ as he indeed always does, in excellent health and spi- 
rits. He took off his hat repeatedly, and bowed to the people, and to some ac- 
quaintances whom he recognized in the crowd he nodded familiarly. It has 
been generally remarked that Louis Philippe jas of late become a hew man. 
Both his bodily health and spirits have typ enn Mew oat After rapully 
driving round the space between the jetty and the battery, the carriages went 
off the ground, and returned immediately to the Chateau d’Eu. Her Majesty 

menaded with the King of the French and the other royal personages and 
their suites in the pepinerie and jardin potager attached to the domain for some 
time. 
In the evening, after dinner, a concert was given in the salle des Guises, the 
ormers in which were those called mto requisition on the rae day, 
with the exception of the singers, there being no vocal music. The following 
is the programme of the pieces pertormed :— 


1 Ouverture de la Semiramicde, - « « Rossini. 

2. Solo pour le violoncelle, - -  - - - -  Fraackomme. 
3. Ouverture du Fra Diavolo, . . - - . Auber. 

4. Solo concerto pour le piano, Halle. 

%. Airs de dansed'Iphigenie, - . - - Giuek. 

6, Orage et finale de laSymphonie Pastorale, - Beethoven. 
7. Solo pour le flute, -  - . - - Tuloa. 

8. Lac » de opera de Moise, - ~— - Rossini. 


As our Queen entered the chamber, led by his Majesty, the whole orchestra 
played ‘God save the Queen.’ The overture to ‘ Semiramide’ followed, and 
to that succeeded a solo on the violin by Fanchon, which gave great pleasure, 
and displayed the brilliant execution of this artist. ‘The overture to * Fra Di- 
avolo,’ and a solo on the pianoforte by M. Halle, concluded the first part of the 
concert. The manner and touch of this last-named young pianist excited par- 
ticular admiration, and evidently gratified the royal and distinguished society. 
The storm and finale of Beethoven's pastoral symphony, a solo on the horn by 
Vivier, and morceane from ‘ Iphi enie,’ formed the second and last part of the 
musical treat of the evening ivier’s solo set the King and all the listeners 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, it was so ludicrously mharmonious, barba- 
rous and absurd. 

A SECOND GIPSY PARTY. 

On Wednesday morning the weather was again deemed unfavourable for 
the visit of the Royal Family of France to the Allert and Victoria yacht. The 
truth seems to be thatthe French ladies are a little timid, and that, excursions 
by sea being not quite so familiar to them as to our island Queen, they have a 
much more delightful sense of safety and enjoyment on terra firma. Her Ma- 
jesty Victoria was of course too polite to press what appeared in the slightest 
degree objectionable to any one of the novel: arty, and thus, though everything 
hed boas prepared for the reception of the King and his family, the idea was 
finally abandoned, and another forest excursion, which intruth must have been 
infinitely more delightful, was arranged. 

Under the most favourable circumstances an entertainment given on board 
the royal yacht must have been somewhat warm and crowded, as the sun shone 
with intense and dazzling splendour on the sea, and almost scorched the deck 
of the vessel, A dejeuner could scarcely have been so pleasant as in the de- 
lightful glades of a rich forest surrounded by some of the most romantic scene- 
ry inthe world, and shaded by rich foliage, just tinted with the first hues of 
autumn, The quiet ride, too, through five leagues of the prettiest country in 
France must have been very preferable to the bustle attending on getting the 
party into boats, and the row across the dazzling sea to the vessel. Whatever 
might be the causes of the abandonment of the promised visit, there is no doubt 
that the substitute must have been much more agreeable. 

The scene of this second féte champétre was Mount St. Catherine, a beauti- 
ful spot in the middle ot the forest, end no less thar fifteen miles from the Cha- 
teau. The road lay through the extensive woods which her Majesty Queen 
Victoria had not yet seen, and from many points of which some delightful 
prospects over an enormous range of country are to be commanded. ‘The dis- 
tance being so great, comparatively few of the profanum vulgus followed the 
royal party. It was not until after breakfast that the marine excursion was 
abandoned, and the visit to St. Catherine’s deteriained on. But the town and 
environs of the Chateau presented a most animated scene. Immediately orders 
were given to make the necessary preparations—servants running to and fro— 
fourgons departing laden with provisions—post horses hurrying in (their pos- 
tillions having tricoloured ribbons floating from their hats) to carry off the 
plate, linen, and attendants. The weather was most delightful, the very ele- 
ments seeming to favour the wishes ofthe Queen. 

The Cortége left the Chateau by the gate of the Cours d’Honneur shortly 
after two o'clock, and along the road to the village of Madeleine, on its 
way to an opening in the forest called St. Catherine. It consisted of the same 
carriages in which the royal party were conveyed to the forest on Monday last. 
There were also the same Jed horses, &c. The Dukes d’Aumale and de Mont- 
pensier, the Prince de Joinville, and the Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg, 
were on horseback, but his Royal Highness Prince Albert was in the char-d- 
bane with his Majesty Louis Philippe, and sat beside that Monarch on the first 
seat. On the second seat of this very commodious carriage were the Queens 
of France and England, and the Queen of the Belgians, and on the other seats 
the Princesses, &c. Lords Aberdeen and Liverpool, and M. Guizot, were all 
seated together on the first seat of the second carriage ; and on the other seats, 
both in this carriage and in the others, were the same distinguished persons 
who occupied them on the occasion of the former féle. 

he appearance of the royal party on starting was certainly a gallant one. 
The horses are as large and handsome as the Queen of England's bay horses, 
which have been always much admired. The grooms, outriders, and other fol- 
lowers, mixed with soldiers, gensd'armes, liveried servants, and other persons 
about > | oped (for the public are not admitted), add much to the bustle and 
gaiety of the scene. Perhaps French liveries and equipages are not in as good 
taste as ours, but their richness and variety compensate in some degree for that 
faalt, and the effect in many cases, but more especially in the equipages of the 
Royal Family, is gorgeous. 

As the distance of St. Catherine is something further from the Chateau than 
the Mont d'Orleans, the royal party did not arrive at the spot chosen in the 
forest for the déyeuner until four o'clock. Here the tent or marquee used on 
the former occasion was erected, and preparations made as before for the amuse- 
ment of the royal and noble guests. Such scenes have rarely been witnessed 
in forests in these days, 


‘Thy forests, Windsor, and thy green retreats, 

At once the Monarch and the Muses’ seats,’ 
may have beheld something of this kind, and, most probably, will again, if it be 
true that Louis Philippe is to return the visit of our gracious Queen; but it is 
to be questioned if even the forest of Eu could boast before this week of such 
distinguished pastime. The whole party appeared highly delighted with the 
scene, and the noble prospects presented to their eyes. There were but fow 
spectators to witness this scene, for it was more a private party from the Cha- 
teau bent on their own amusement than an affair of state and ceremonial to 
dazzle or to entrap applause ; indeed, the character of the whole of the proceed- 
ings during the visit of her Britannic Majesty has partaken much more of the 
freedom of a private house than the etiquette of a court ; the whole was well 
arranged. 

The royal party having partaken of the refreshments furnished from the tem- 
porary kitchen formed on the spur of the moment in the recesses of the forest, 
took their departure, and reached the Chateau at half-past six o'clock, not ex- 
actly im the order im which they arrived, for his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
rode back on horseback on the beautiful white horse which he rode at the re- 
view, and his Majesty the King of the French and the Queen of the Belgians 
sat on the first seat of the cher.d-banc, Queen Victoria afid the Queen of the 
— occupying the second seat. 

e dinner party at the Chateau was as mamerous as usual, and the serv 
eis equally splendid aeadvanenend rous he service 
want ae & company of vaudeville performers from Paris, who 


; expressly for the occasion, gave a tation of two 
pular pieces on a temporary stage Pe . 
Saleen, ‘The jpora fitted up in the salle des Guises, in the 


expressly from the Opera Comique, at 
the Gymnase Dramatique) was po ede 
bespoke, which was rehearsed, and all the 


Paris. Another set of actors (frem 
io the first instance, and a play was 


preparations made to have it performed. But at the last moment it was dis- 



















covered that in the play (* Jean de Paris”) there were some rather mai a 
allusions to a wandering and it was immediately stopped, the ember. 
tunate company of comedians sent back to Paris, and a new set ordered, who 
would take care to select a performance that would not clash with crowned 
heads. This was the reason of the change in the feles. The pieces per- 
formed were the ‘Chateau de ma Niece,’ by Madame Ancelot, and ‘ fin. 
moriste,’ by M. Dapetit, both of whom arrived early in theevening. Her Ma- 
jesty entered with great zeal into the spirit of the scene, and seldom even 
among less exalted pepe om has there been a display of more unaffected en- 
joyment, good humour and liveliness. 

DEPARTURE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Thursday being the day fixed for the departure of her Majesty and her il- 
lustrious consort from the shores of France, the whole of the populations of Eu 
and Treport were on foot at an early hour to witness the ceremony of their de- 
ure. The order given to the Carabineers on Weanesday night was, that 
they should be ready in the saddle at sar’ goa five o’clock in the morning, as 
it was expected that her Majesty would embark at, or shortly after, eight 
o'clock. The carriages of the royal party were obliged to be in the court of 
the Chateau at seven o'clock precisely. Soon afierwards the infantry took 
their station on the pier at Treport, the cavalry were distributed along the road 
leading trom Eu to Treport and a guard of honour was stationed in the court 
of the Chateau. 
The crowds were not quite so dense upon this occasion as when her Majesty 
landed ; still, in every part of the way fromthe Chateau d’Eu to Treport, large 
numbers of people had assembled, and on the pier itself and the battery every 
available spot was occupied. 
The Queen and Prince Albert left the Chateau a little after eight, in the 
large and splendid char-d-banc which conveyed her to the Chatean on her arri- 
val. She was accompanied by all the members of the Royal Family, includ- 
ing the King and the Queen of the French, the Cueen of the Belgians, the 
Duchese of Orleans, Madame Adelaide, the Princess Clementine, the Prince 
and Princess de Joinville, and the Dukes of Aumale and Montpensier. The 
Ist Regiment of the line was stationed on the pier at Treport, and the 24th oc- 
cupied the court of the Chateau d’Eu. The royal party were received through- 
out the line with cheering and every demonstration of respect. 
On the arrival of the cavaleade at Treport they were received with loud 
shouts, the yachts in the harbour manned their sails, and gave three animated 
cheers, which were enthusiastically responded to by the multitude. The royal 
party entered the tent prepared for their reception, where they remained for 
some minutes in friendly discourse. Upon leaving it, the King, taking the 
hand of her royal Majesty, led her on board of the barge which was prepared 
for the oceasion. The King, the Duke d’Aumale, and the Duke of Montpen- 
sier, together with M. Guizot and some others, accompanied her Majesty and 
Prince Albert on board the yacht. On leaving the shore, shortly afer nine 
o'clock, a royal saluie was fired from the batteries, which was returned by the 
ships, the people cheering the party loudly until they reached the yacht. 

Pie King of the French and his suite remained on board for a short time, 
and on leaving was saluted with a royal salute by all the English ships. Im- 
mediately afterwards the royal squadron, consisting of the royal yacht Victoria 
and Alberi, the St. Vincent man-of-war, and four steamers-of-war, sailed. 
The Pluton and Napoleon accompanied the squadron ; the former being com- 
manded by his Royal Highness the Prince de Joinville, who escorted her Ma- 
jesty to England. 





HER MAJESTY’S EMBARKATION 
FOR BELGIUM. 


Early on Tuesday morning the Queen took her departure from the palace at 
Brighton, and embarked on board the royal yacht lying at the pierhead. The 
knowledge of her Majesty’s ee:)y habits induced the authorities to have every 
preparation in readiness at an carly hour in the morning. Soon after half-past 
eight o'clock a carriage and pair, containing the Duchess of Kent and Lady 
Charlotte Dundas, came out of the south gates, and passed through Castle- 
square to the pier, and a few minutes after the Queen and Prince Albert, ac- 
compan.ed by Viscountess Canning and the Hon. Miss Hamilton, came out of 
the palace grounds by the south gates, in a close carriage and four, preceded by 
outriders, and proceeded to the pier, under an escort of the 7th Hussars. Her 
Majesty was most respectfully saluted; and, on going over the pier esplanade, 
the spectators on the cliff and the beach waved their hats and their handker- 
chiefs, and greeted her Majesty with hearty cheers. The royal carriage was 
followed by one containing the Earl of Liverpool, the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
Lord Charles Wellesley. Another carriage contained Sir Edward Bowater and 
the Hon. G. E. Anson. At the pier-head her Majesty was received with a 
royal salute from a detachment of the Grenadiers, the beautiful band of which 
regiment played ** God save the Queen.” 

er Majesty and Prince Albert bowed most graciously to the few persons who 
were at ihe pier-head, in answer to their respectful, but silent, salutations. 

After a momentary pause the royal party descended the western steps of the 

ier, whence they were handed by Sir Samuel Browne into the royal barge. 

rd Adolphus Fitzclarence having taken the helm, the barge shot across to the 
yacht. The moment of her Majesty’s stepping into the boat was made known 
by the firing of a royal salute from the battery, and the noise of the artillery 
having ceased at the latter place, a similar salute was fired from the pier. All 
the vessels in the offing were decorated with flags, and their yards were manned, 
presenting a sight of imposing grandeur. 

Her Majesty having reached the royal yacht, it immediately got under way, 
and departed for Ostend, followed by a host of steamers, all of which, how- 
ever, soon dropped astern, with the exception of the General Steam Navigation 
Company's packet the Mercury, which at the time the royal squadron was lasi 
seen appeared to maintain only the respectful distance behind which the eti- 
quette of the case demanded. 


‘HER MAJESTY’S ARRIVAL. 
‘Ostenp, Wednesday Night. 

‘It appears I was rather out in my calculations as to the hour of her Majesty's 
arrival, It is a satisfaction to me, however, to reflect that I was not the only 
one whom her Majesty's celerity put at fault. I believe that, from King 
Leopold himself downwards, no one here expected her to ‘arrive before four 
o'clock to-day ; and the consequence was that, at the moment of the appear. 
ance of the royal yacht within the roads, many of the preparations which had 
been making for her Majesty's reception were stil! very far from being com- 
ten The troops which were to form the guard of honour at the place of her 

ajesty’s landing, and along the line of her route to the palace, upon intimation 
being received >! her near approach, had scarcely time to take up their position 
when the yacht was safely moored alongside the quay. The carpet upon which 
her Majesty was to walk from the place of her landing to the royal pavilion, and 
thence to the royal carriage, was yet being nailed down, when her royal pre- 
sence upon it sent the carpenters and ¢apissiers to the nght about ; and a couple 
of honest Belgians, who were most bravely in the act of nailing the royal standard 
of England and the Belgian colours to the pavilion itself, with great propriety 
desisted from that noisy process, and, ‘‘ hiding their diminished heads’’ behind 
the bulk-head supporting the initial and shield of King Leopold, managed to 
support the royal ensigns with their hands, whilst the interesting ceremony of 
the Queen’s welcome was taking place beneath them. Further on, the triumphal 
arch, which stood across the entrance of the first street from the port, and which 
was, doubtless, intended to turn out a very splendid affair, was yet undergoing 
the process of painting when her Majesty went through it. I believe, also, that, 
although the harbour at and near the royal landing-place was crowded as full as 
it could hold, not a tithe of the good folks were there who had made arrange- 
ments to be present at her Majesty's arrival. Many of the ¢ab/e d’hotes in the 
town, in fact, had been antedated from four and five, the usual hours, to two 
o'clock, in order that the denizens might duly fortify themselves with the 
“creature comforts” before proceeding to the exciting and interesting scene in 
which they intended to bear a part. Alas! for the futility of all mundane 
arrangements, particularly when the Queen of the Seas controls their accom- 
plishment, the consequence of all this wise precaution was, that many good 
people went without dinner at all, and some dinners remained altogether 
uneaten. 

* At half-past one o'clock there stood in front of the Casino, in the great 
square, a group consisting of some of the most respectable residents of Ostend, 
when the Secretary of the British Consul arrived breathless to say, that with a 
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powerful telescope a two-masted steamer had been discovered in the direction 
of the coast of Kent, “ bearing right down upon Ostend.” That the vessel so 
described was the royal yacht was deemed improbable, bet in the doubt the 
parties separated to dress, and to assemble at two o'clock, in order to proceed 
with becoming form to the quay to receive her Majesty at the landing-place 
prepared by order of the King. The steamer continued her course, and, without 
Oring & gun, or (it is said) without hoisting any signal, and thus allowing only 
barely suffictent time to the civic and other authorities to arrive at their 
appomted stations, came to anchor at the quay at precisely two o'clock, 
“* steering,” said an old sailor, “right into the harbour as if she belonged to it,” 
and, it ts everywhere admitted, with a correctness and rapidity perfectly 
astonishing.’ 
‘LANDING AT THE QUAY. 

* As soon as the yaeht came on the quay-side, King Leopold amd his royal 
consort went on ‘board, when they were most affectionately received by her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, the Queen kissing her uncle and aunt several times. 
At & quarter-past two precisely the royal coriége left the quay, and drove off to 
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his Majesty's palace, which has been devoted entire! 
ereign and her consort, and their suite. ‘The carriage, a. dh lah daa 
drawn by four magniiicent horses. The two Queens sat 
horses, and the King and Frince Albert on the opposite 
followed in four royal — drawn by two horses 
fine animals. Some of the domestics attached to the royal party, and their 
suite, were conveyed to their destination in a sort of omnibus - one of those 
square yellow primitive-looking affairs, which are always the astonishment f 
English travellers on their first arrival in the Continent, drawn by two horses of 
that peculiarily rough aspect, of whom it is the admitted remark—that thou 7h 
they are ‘* rum to look at,” they are remarkably ingenious in goin : The 
the royal cavalcade having departed,were poured out from the gangways of the 
royal yacht a profusion of packing-cases, carpet.bags, and other receptacles of 
personal attire, for the immediate use of the royal visitors and their suite All 
these little crete nn perhaps out of keeping with the dignity of the 
principal subject of this memoir, afforded some entertainment to the bystanders 
and served to prove that when upon their travels great and little men are alike 
subject to those necessities and inconveniences inseparable from such proceed- 
ings. I was more forcibly struck, and under rather amusing circumstances 
with this reflection, upon ascertaining that several of her Majesty's suite, in. 
cluding two noble lords, high ministers of state, were at one time labourin 
under = anxiety as par gs rere of their receiving the packages con- 
taining their respective official suits in time for the public a 
which they had shortly to make. c fot 
‘The quays, the jetties, and the dyke, which were thronged before, are now 
crowded to suffocation. The booming of the guns has awakened the loiterers 
to the true position of affairs, and all Ostend—many of its inhabitants and 
visitors having been disappointed of seeing our gracious Queen, the niece of 
their beloved Sovereign, step from her royal yacht to shore—are determined to 
catch a glimpse of her as she promenades on their magnificent dyke, a noble 
work, of which they are justly proud. Jn fact they are not now doomed to be 
disappointed. About half-past five the whole of the royal party appeared upon 
the dyke, which they promenaded for nearly an hour. Unfortunately [ was so 
circumstauced that I could not get very close to them ; but I saw enough to 
observe that the whole of the royal personages were received with the warmest 
manifestations of respect, which they acknowledged with the utmost affability 
—_—@ 


ARMY PROMOTIONS, 


War-office, Sept. 5.—Mem.—Her Majesty has been graciously pi 

permit the 22d (or Cheshire) Reg. of Foot a He upon i Sraciametabasttonns 
colour, and also upon its appointments, the word “ Scinde,” in commemoration 
of the distinguished gallantry displayed by the Regiment in the campaign 
against the Ameers of Scinde in the early part of the present year, 1843. 

War-office, Sept. 12.—5th Foot—Ens. Win. Lyons, fom 73d Foot, to bé 
Adjutant, with the rank of First Lieut. v. Mackay, deceased. 18th—Francis 
Thomas Frederick Augustus MacDonnell, Gent., to be Ens. without p. v. 
Brodrick, deceased. 26th.—Captain Francis Carey, from 5ist Foot, to be 
Captain v. Thompson, who exchanges. 45th—Wm. Dawson, Gent., to be 
Ens. without p. v. Calder, appointed to 65th Foot. 51st—Capt. Rich. Thomp- 
son, from 26th Foot, to be Capt. v. Carey, who exchanges. 56:h—Capt. Ed- 
mund William Wilton Passey to be Major, by p. v. Leighton, who retires; 
Lieut. Thos. J. Smith to be Capt. by p. v. Passey; Ens. W. G. Margesson, to be 
Lieut. by p.v. Smith ; Carlisle H. Spedding, Gent. to be Ens. by p.v. Margesson. 
64th—Robert Meckler, Gent., to be Ens. without p. v. Collingwood, appointed 
to 78th Foot. 65th—Bt.-Maj. George Smyth, to be Ma). without p. v. Peter 
Farquharson, who retires upon half-pay; Lieut. William Pym Young, to be 
Capt. v. Smyth; Ens. Charles Alfred Cuthbert, to be Lieut. v. Young; Ens. 
Edmond H. G. Calder, from 45th Foot, to be Ens. v. Cuthbert. 71st—-Capt. 
David Souter, from h -p. 66th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Dutton, deceased, 
78th—Ens. ‘Thomas Collingwood, from 64th Foot, to be Ens, v. Mackenzie, 
deceased. 

Brevet.—Maj. Edward Sanders, Bengal Engineers, to be Lieut.-Col. in the 
Army in the East Indies; Capt. John Griffin, 24th Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry, to be Major in the Army in the East Indies. 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Lieut. Bazalgette, 24th Foot, are 
Luuis Howe. 

Office of Ordnance, Sept. 11 —Royal Reg. of Artillery—Capt. and Br.-Maj. 
Henry Lewis Sweeting, to be Lieut.-Col., v. Arabin, deceased ; Second Capt. 
Thomas Peters Flude to be Capt., v. Sweeting; First Lieut. Frederick Darby 
Cieaveland to be Sec. Capt., v. Flude; Second Lieut. Charles Lucas, to be 
First Lieut. v. Cleaveland. 

War- Office, Sépt.5.—1st Life Guards—Comet and Sub-Lieut. Henry Low- 
ther, to be Lieut. by p. v. Alexander, who retires; Edward Colston, Gent., to 
be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, v. Lowther—4th Drag. Guards—Lieut, 
John Gore Townsend, from 16th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut. v. Blake who 
exchanges—15th. Light, Dragoons—Lieut. Maurice Lynch Blake. trom 4th 
Dragoon Guards, to be Lieut. v. Townsend who exchanges—Ist Foot—Lieut, 
Grismond Philipps, from h.-p., 97th Foot, to be Lieut. v. Byrne, promoted; 
Ens. Spencer Vansittart to be Lieut. by p. v. Philipps, who retires; Gent. 
Cadet Henry Christopher Marriott,from RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by p. v. Van- 
sittart—11th—Lieut. Edward Lynch Blosse, to be Capt. by p. v. Brown, who 
etires; Ens. John Walpole D’Oyly, to be Lieut. by p. v. Blosse; John 
Alexander Hunter, Gent., to be Ensign by p. v. D’Oyly—42d—Bt., Col. 
Henry Earl of Uxbridge, trom h.-p. Unatt , to be Lieut.-Col. v. Geo. John 
stone, who exchanges; Maj. Duncan Alexander Cameron, to be Lieut. Col, 
by p.v. the Earl ot Uxbridge, who retires; Capt. Chas, Dunsmure, to be Maj. 
by p. v. Cameron; Lieut. Chass Murray, to be Capt. by p-_v. Dunsmure; 
Ens. John Walter Wedderburn, to be Lieut. by p.v. Muttay Ens. Chas. F'ra- 
from the 63d Foot, to be Ens. v. Weddernburn—63d—Serjt.-Maj.Chas. Fraser, 
from 42d Foot, to be Ens. without p. v. Lane, dec.; Arthur J. Le Grand, Gent., 
to be Ens. by p. v. Fraser, app. to 42d Foot. 

Staff. ajor Peter Farquharson 65th Foot, to be Deputy Adjutant-Gene- 
al to the Forces serving in Jamaica (with rank of Lieut. Colonel in the Ar 
my), v. Turnor, who resigns; Lieut.-Col. Thomas Simpson Pratt, 26th Foot, 
to be Deputy Adjt.-General to Her Majesty’s troops serving at Madras, v, 
Mountain, whose appointment has been cancelled. ‘ 

Unattached.—Brevet Lieut.-Colonel William Turnor, from half-pay Major 
Unattached, to be Lieut.-Colonel, without purchase. ‘To be Majors without 

urchase—Brey.-Co]. James Grant, from half-pay Captain 23d Foot; Brev.- 
Major Oswald Pilling, from half-pay Captain Poreagtens Service. 

Hospital Staf{—Deputy Inspector-General John Frederick Clarke, M.D., tc 
be Inspector-General of Hospitais, v. Loinsworth, deceased; Dep. inspector- 
General John Robertson, M.D., from half-pay, to be Dep. Inspector-General 
of Hospitals, v. Clarke, pease 

Commissariat.—Dep. Assist.-Comnissariat-General William Fisher Mends, 

to be Assistant-Commissai y-General. 
Office of Ordnance, Sept. 5.—R1. Reg. of Artil. Capt. and Bt.-Maj. L. Whit- 
ty to be Lieut.-Col. v. Stewart, retired on half-pay ; Sec. Capt. G. H. Hyde to 
be Capt. v. Whitty ; First Lieut. J. N. A. Freese to be Sec. Capt. v. Hyde; 
Sec. Lieut. E. J. Paterson to be First Lieut. v. Freese, Sept. 1. 





very elegant 

with their faces to the 
seat. The royal suite 
each, and remarkably 


Ge 
From the Canada Gazette Extraordinary. 
PARLIAMENT OF CANADA.—OPENING THE SESSION. 
Leaistatrve Councit, CuampBer, Kingston, Sept. 28th, 1843. 
This day at two o'clock, p.m., his Excellency the Governor-General proceed- 
ed in state to the Chamber of the Legislative Council in the Parliament build- 
ing. The members of the Legislative Council being assembled his Excellen- 


| cy was pleased to command the attention of the Legislative Assembly, and 


that house being present his Excellency opened the third session of the first 

Parliament of the Province of Canada, with the following speech from the 

Throne :— 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of th 
of Assembly. } 

I am happy to meet you assembled for the discharge of the high functions 

entrusted to you. Various considerations of importance have prevented my 
calling you together at an earlier period. 
Since your last session the birth of a Princess has diffused joy throughout 
the British Empire, and we have reason to be deeply grateful for the continued 
protection vouchsafed by Almighty Providence to our gracious Queen, whose 
life and health are blessings to her subgects. 

In the same interval, an afflicting ¢vent has occurred in Canada by the de- 
mise of your late Governor, my inimediate predecessor, whose heart was de- 
voted to the public welfare. Universal regret has done honour to his memo- 
ry throughout the Province ; and | cannot abstain from noticing that his des- 
olate widow and family, and his mortal remains, in passing through the neigh- 
bouring territories of the United States to their place of embarkation at New 
York, were received with marked and affecting tokens of friendly respect, 
which indicated both the esteem in which he was held in a country in which 
he had been personally well known, and also a generous sympathy worthy ol 
the great nation by which it was evinced. o | . ans f 

The Act of the Imperial Legislature which facilitates the introduction i 
Canadian Wheat, of Flour prepared in Canada, into the — a 
United Kingdom, will, I trust, prove to be a valuable boon to this Prov 3 


House 


; . i ft 
and is a further proof of her Majesty's unremitied care for the peru = 
this portion of her Dominions. A copy of a despatch from her ys 

of State on this subject will be laid before you. rad of 
Measures will be submitted to for the improvement of ystem 





Judicature in Lower Canada; of the Municipal Institutions, the laws relating 
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to Education, and the Jury System of both Divisions of the United Province, 
and of the Assessment Laws in Upper Canada, as well as on other important 
subjects ; all of which will, I am sure, your earnest altention. 

I have recently made a tour the , such as the exigency of 
public business would permit, in that I might become in some degrTee ac- 
guainted with local circumstances requiring attention, 5 

I have had great gratification in seeing a fine country, evidently advancing 
in improvement; and have everywhere been received with manifestations of 
joyalty to our gracious Sovereign, and with personal kindness to myself. 

It has been highly satisfactory to me to witness the great works in progress, 
which, owing to the loan raised in England under the guarantee of the lmpe- 
rial Government, the Province has been enabled to undertake or segment 
They are calculated, | hope, to extend the commerce, and develope the resour- 
ces of this vast country, and increase the public revenue and general and in- 
dividual wealth. 

In those parts where works of this description are in progress I found con- 
tentment prevailing at the prospect which they present. In other parts there is 
a ery for improved roads for the conveyance of produce to appropriate markets, 
aclaim which is worthy of consideration; for on such communications the 
prosperity of the country must in great measure depend. Nowhere was this 
anxiety more strongly expressed than in the eastern townships of Lower Can- 
ada, where the community, almost entirely agricultural, in consequence of the 
heavy duties imposed on their produce in the United States, have lost the mar- 
ket to which they had formerly recourse, while the exemption from duty in our 
country of the similar produce of our neighbours, enables them, by greater 
favilities of conveyance, to undersell the producers of the eastern townships in 
our own markets. Similar eet aie effectsofthe duties on our produce 
in the United States, and the facility given to the admission of their produce 
into our territory, are also made in other parts. Whatever improvement can 
be afforded to our internal communications is so obviously desirable for the ad- 
vantage of the community, that any outlay devoted to that object, and consistent 
with the means at command, must be highly beneficial. It is, therefore, much 
to be regretied, that the state of the finances does not afford any immediate 
prospect of our being able to meet the wishes of many districts deeply inter- 
vod ta this respect. 

1 cannot refrain from bringing to your notice, as a subject worthy of con- 
sideration, the state of the prisons in some portions of the province. The 
penitentiary at Kingston is an institution very creditable to the country: great 
cost has been incurred in the erection of prisons in other places, and some of 
the local authorities are now laudably exerting themselves to provide suitable 
accommodations for prisoners; but in some yy there is great deficiency. 
The justice due even to criminals requires that they should not be subjected 
to greater punishment than what is designed by their sentence, and that 
disease or death, from foul air and want of exercise, should not be super- 
added to imprisonment It is likewise due to untried prisoners, who may 
be innocent, that they should not be confined in the same cell with convicted 
criminals. A classification and separation of the latter is also requisite. De 
cency and morality demand the same with regard tothe sexes; and debtors 
and criminals ought not to be confined together. It is desirable that inquiry 
should be made, in order to ascertain in what respects the prisons of the coun- 
try may be defective in requisite accommodation, and to remedy any material 
deficiency that may exist. 

The establishment of a lunatic asylum in Lower Canada is much desired ; 
those who are visited with the affliction of mental aberration being now con- 
fined in the common prison, or in some of the religious and charitable institu- 
tions which do honour to that portion of the province. Measures are in pro- 
gress for the permanent location of the asylum now existing under a temporary 
arrangement in Upper Canada, and for the completion of the arrangements of 
that institution. 

Gentlemen of the Hous of Assembly, 

The accounts for the past, and estimates for the present, year will be laid 
before you. I am concerned to announce to you that there is a considerable 
decrease in the revenue, but I hope that it proceeds from temporary causes, 
and that it will be followed by a greater increase. The loan obtained in Eng- 
land, under the guarantee of the Imperial Government, has been raised on ad- 
vantageous terms. 

The Act of the Imperial Legislature prescribing a new Tarifl renders neces- 
sary a corresponding alteration in our Custom Laws, and this subject will be 
brought under your consideration. Ihave no doubt of your readiness to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of the Public Service, and, as far as that object can be 
promoted by practicable and judicious economy, you may rely on my co-opera- 
ion. 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 

House of Assembly: 

I will not detain you any longer from the commencement of your arduous 
duties. The welfare of Canada depends on the result of your deliberations on 
the numerous and important questions which will come before you, and that 
great end will, I trust, be the sole object of your labours, It is the anxious de- 
sire of Her Majesty’s Government, and will be the constant aim of my endea- 
vours. | humbly hope that the Blessing of Almighty God will crown our united 
efforts with success. 

Secretary's orrice, Kingston, 28th September, 1842. 

His Excellency the Governor General] has been pleased to cal! the following 
Gentlemen to the Legislative Council. 

The Hon. William Warren Baldwin. Hon. Christopher Widmer. Hon. 
Rene Joseph Kimber. Hon. ASmilius Irving. Hon. Louis Massue. Hon. 
Pierre Boucher de Boucherville. 
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The Mail Steamer Acadia arrived at Boston on Monday night last, with 
London papers tothe 19th ultimo, which bring us accounts of the close of Her 
Majesty’s visit to the King of the French, of her return to Brighton, and of an- 
other marine excursion to Ostend, which she has undertaken on a visit to her 
uncle, King Leopold. We copy in another place, a recital of the splendid 
hospitality of Louis Philippe and of the scenes of popular enthusiasm and royal 
pomp which everywhere attended her. She did not visit Paris, a circumstance 
which has of course astounded all Frenchmen, nor has the meeting of the two 
Sovereigns been as yet productive of any political event, though a portion of 
the Paris Press persists very ridiculously in attributing the voyage to political 
purposes. Devoid as it evidently was of these, it may still, we trust, be attend- 
ed with good effects by softening the acrimony which the French have so long 
been urged to feel towards England. 

The aspect of affairs in ireland continues still the same, ‘‘ Monster” meet- 
ings and violently seditious harangues being yet the order of the day. At one 
of the last repeal assemblages O’Connell produced a form of a ‘“ monster’’ ad- 
dress ‘to the inhabitants of the countries subject to the British Crown” setting 
forth the grievances of Ireland and the reasons why the Union should be re- 
pealed. This address is to be printed on a broad sheet and posted in every 
town in the United Kingdom, besides being sent to all the British Colonies, 
where we incline to think it will do nothing but add to the stock of national 
waste paper. 

We are sorry to say that the disturbances in South Wales have not yet sub- 
sided, but are becoming more serious; and that from the destruction of toll- 
gates, the rioters have proceeded to the destruction of property and life. Of the 
latter, however, there has been but one solitary instance—that of an old woman, 
who kept a tollgate, and who had incautiously expressed her knowledge of 
the persons by whom she was assailed. 

The intelligence from Spain is tull of the usual amount of military violence 
and political intrigue. The following extract of a private letter from Madrid 
gives an animated but deplorable picture of the state of things there. 

Matters are progressing so unmanageably, so hopelessly for the Provisional 
Government here, as well as in the provinces, that the distracted military Cab- 
inet knows not what course to take. A few days since it was assailed at all 
points of the Sy om, by Republicans, who openly talked in the city election 
committees of “doing away with the Queen;” by High Church deputies from 
Valencia, who insisted on stopping the sale of the estates of the regular and 
secular Clergy ; by the friends i Don Francisco, who insisted on “ barring 
out” a French husband for Isabel 11; by the friends of Espartero, who still 
held out stoutly for the constitution and their places; by the military of all 
ranks, loyal and faithless, one demanding ustice, the u.ner fulfilment of pro- 
mises ; by the lovers of pronwnciamentos a}\ over the nation, who claim to have 
a share in the Provisional Government in the shape of deputies to a central 
junta—in fine, by outraged Judges, discarded provincial deputations, ayunta- 
mientos, disarmed National Guards and Patulea, as well as the whole swarm 
of insulted, angry desperate civil Empleados, turned out of their office without 

y or provision of any kind, ready to sting their disturbers to death, even 





There are few subjects connected with the Colonial policy of England, which 
Englishmer > an contemplate with more satisfaction, than the magnitud » of the 
efforts which have been made to establish and extend the Anglican Church 
throughout the Colonies, and the great success which has attended them. 
Without intending to disparage the loyalty of the members of other Churches, 
we cannot but think that of all the ties which connect the British inhabitant of 
a colony with the mother country, there is none stroncer than that of acommon 
religious belief—none which tends more to perpetuate the relationship, than 
the sympathy which springs from a community of faith. 

The annual report uf the incorporated “Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign parts,” through whose instrumentality the Anglican Chureh 
has been established and extended in the Colonies, gives an interesting accoun 
of their present labours. It is not our purpose, however, to pass in review the 
whole of these, embracing, as they do, all Britain’s Colonial possessions, but 
simply to confine ourselves to those on this hemisphere, with which we have 
more immediate connexion. 

The first Bishopric created in British North America was that of Nova 
Scotia in 1787; that of Quebec followed in 1793. ‘The unwieldy territorial ex- 
tent of these dioceses was felt an impediment from the outset, but it was not 
till 1839 they were subdivided. In that year, it was resolved to divide the 
Bishopric of Quebec into two dioceses; that of Montreal comprehending the 
old Province of Lower Canada; and that of Toronto. In the same year, a 
part of the original diocese of Nova Scotia was created into a Bishopric of 
Newfoundland ; and at present it is in contemplation again to create from the 
latter, the Bishopric of New Brunswick. £30,000 is the sum fixed as neces- 
sary for its endowment, of which all but about £4000 has been already raised. 
The whole number of clergy employed in these Provinces is 237, being wn in- 
crease since the creation of the two new sees in 1839, of 41 clergymen in the 
diocese of Toronto, and 15 in that of Newfoundland. In the diocese of Nova 
Scotia, 119 churches have becn consecrated by the Bishop within the last filly 





years ; and the clergy in that part of the diocese which comprises Nova Scotia, 


Previous to the revolution in 1783, the United States were provided with | 


Dr. Samvue. Seapury, having been one of the Society's Missionaries. 

Gratifying as appears to have been the result of the labours of the Society in 
the sphere to which we have adverted, the reviving spirit of zeal in the ¢ Shur h 
at home promises still more arducus exertions “to keep together within its 
fold, those who have emigrated to the Colonies, and to wean over to the con- 
tinuous, efficient, parental discipline of perfectly organized Church, and a 
decorous ritual, those whom the missionary labours of others had prepared for 
reception into the Church’s bosom, by leading them to think, with due serious- 
ness and attention, of Divine things,” 

THE EARL OF CARDIGAN AND LORD WILLIAM PAGET, 

We copy the following from the Naval and Military Gazette of the 16th inst. 
It will be seen by the Earl’s letter to the Dudlin Freeman’s Journal, that he 
pronounces the charge made against him in reference to Lady Paget, a “ foul 
calumny,” and that he gives an unqualified contradiction to the accusations 
brought against the lady and himself. The Satirist, it would appear, is the 
London paper that has made itself most busy in the aflair—a paper which loses 
no opportunity of defaming Lord Cardigan on all occasions. The Ear), in- 
deed, is one of those whom a certain portion of the press has fastened upon, 
and by that portion he is relentlessly pursued. The betier part, however, 
always protect the injured party, as is the case in the present instance. The 
iegal proceedings in Iprogress will soon show the truth or falsehood of the 
charge. It is supposed that Lady Paget is unjustly accused by her husband; 
and the Earl of Cardigan seems not more anxious to exculpate himself, than 
to rescue the fame of the unfortunate lady unhappily involved in the unfortu 
nate affair. The reader will not failto mark the bigh tribute paid to Lord 
Cardigan, ax a soldier and OMcer, by the respectable journal from which we 
quote the extract :— 

From the Naval and Military Gazette. 
The malignity of a portion of the press towards Lord Cardigan is untiring. 





Just now a stupid fabrication is put forth in an obscure Irish print, respecting 
s me difference between his Lordship and one of his Lieutenants, in order that 
it may go the round of the press, and operate to his, Lord Cardigan’s, disad- 
vantage, at a time when a trial is about to take place for some supposed in- 
trigue with Lady William Paget. Of the latter, we said in our last that we 
believe Lord Cardigan intends proving a foul conspiracy :— 

“ Ogni medaglio ha il suo reverso.” 

Since then Lord William Paget has addressed the following communication 
to the papers :— 

“Sir,—I had hoped, and | think I had a right to suppose, that pending legal 
proceedings no person would have been induced to comment upon the alleged 
charge, or the supposed conduct of any of the parties; but, reading in two 
public prints to-day that the painful subject is canvassed, and in one of them 
the facts, the truth of which I insist upon, denied, | will not, nevertheless, be be- 
trayed into improper expressions of feeling or asseverations; but with a ful! 
conviction that 1 am painfully right, shall rest my case, without further com- 
ment, in the hands of my legal adviser (upon whose opinion I have to this 
time acted), until the result of a deliberate trial at law, upon the evidence then 
to be produced, shall determine the guilt or innocence of the Earl cf Cardigan. 

“Wittiam Pacer, 

“12, Argyll Street, London, Sept. 9. 

And this is manfully met by one from the Earl of Cardigan, addressed to the 
Editor of the “ F'veeman’s Journal.’ 

“ Royal Barracks, Dublin, September 9, 1843. 

“Sin —My attention having been called to a paragraph which appeared in 
your publication of yesterday, stating that the same was copied from a Lon- 
don newspaper, but omitting to add that that newspaper was the “ Satirist,” I 
take the earliest opportunity of notifying to you that nearly the whole of that 
statement is utterly false, and that I give the most unqualified contradiction to 
any accusation brought avainst myself and the lady therein named. The whole 
is entirely untrue, and is a foul calumny against both the parties accused. 

“I beg to request that you will, in justice to me, give insertion to this letter 
in your newspaper. 

 Canpican.” 

And with respect to the command of the 11th Hussars, a regiment remark- 
able for its efficiency, we will observe, that if a tenth of the unpleasantries that 
do occasionally arise betwecn Commanding Officers and their Subalterns were 
trumpeted forth in the papers, there is not one Officer in the Service who would 
not come in for as great a share of animadversion and misrepresentation as the 
gallant Lieutenant-Coionel of Prince Albert’s Own. Whilst in behalf of His 
Lordship, it may be said, that there is no man to be pointed out who is more 
devoted to the profession; more indefatigable in the performance of his duties 
as Commanding Officer: more unostentatious in his gs § liberality towards 
Officers and men, their wives,"widows, and children; and, consequently, no 
man more generally esteemed by all. Nor is there in private society any in- 
dividual more regarded by those who have the honour of his acquaintance. 
Thus much we consider it but right to say in order to disabuse the minds of 
those who are unacquainted with the real character of this much traduced 
Nobleman. 


THE BRAVE HONOUR THE BRAVE. 

We have great pleasure in copying the following from the Courier and En- 
quirer of yesterday : 

We alluded some days since, to the celebration of the anniversary of the 
Battle of Plattsburgh, on the 11th September, and the ceremony which then 
took place of erecting marble monuments to the memory of the gallant dead 
of both armies who fell on that memorable occasion. Mr. Joun E. Woon 
of the U. S. Army, who took a distinguished part in the battle, was invited to 
be present and take part in the ceremony of the day, and attended for that pur- 
pose with his suite. 

The British officers to whom monuments were on this occasion erected, were 
Colonel Wellington, Captain Purchess and a Lieutenant, name unknown, all 
of the, 3d regiment of the British Army ; and Captain Downie and three lieu- 
tenants of British Navy. Captain Downie commanded the Confane., 
We make room for a part of the interesting proceedings. 

Col. MeNeil said— 


Fellow citizens —The President of the day has desi our distinguished 
guest, Brigatier-Crenera Wool, of the United Staies Army who commanded 
4 





half-pa 
if they destroyed themselves in the gratification of their vengenza. 


tachment of American regular troops opposed to the division of the 





British Army which advanced upon P the 

the 6th of September 1814. to aa oan te acer eran 
Col. Wellington, of the 34 Regiment of the British Buffs, who 

at the head of his Regiment at Culver's Hill, on the wh 
the memorable battle of the 6th Se ber, 1814. 

_ The division of the British Anny in which the brave and lamented W. 
lington fell, was not less than 4000 strong; and when we take into view 
fact that General Wool, (then a Major), with a light corps of but 250 regular 
troops, all told, contested every ioch of the with this fonnidable 
in their descent upon Plattsburgh, the selection of General Wool to 
the melancholy duty assigned to him, cannot fail to give deep interest to the 
solemn occasion which brought us together upon this hallo spot. Nothing 
can be more appropriate thar. that the monument about to be erected should be 
raised by the hand of an officer who bore an honourable and conspicuous 
in the events of the memorale day on which the gallant Wellington fell, is 
a pleasing spectacie to sec the living brave doing honour to the memory of the 
illustrious dead. ; 

General Wool proceeded to discharge the duty assigned wo him, and said— 

Fellow citizens und Soldiers—The duty assigned me by the President of the 
day, in behalt of the citizens of Plattsburgh and we Military Association of the 
County of Clinton, is no less gratifying vo me than it is honourable and mag- 
nanimous to its authors, and will furnish an example worthy of imitation for 
all to come. It is not ess a holy and pious offe w the illustrious dead 
than the offering of noble and generous hearts to a fallen foe, and will furnish 
themes of praise to the end of time. It will be a healing balm to the wounded 
hearts of relatives and friends—whilst it will not fail to call forth trom every 
Briton who passes this consecrated spot, tears of gratitude as well as tears of 


Hy 
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sympathy. i? 

ith these brief remarks, | now erect, in behalf of the citizens of Platts- 
burgh and the Military Association of Clinton County, this monument to the 
memory of Colonel Wellington, who fell on the 6th September, i814, at 


Culver's Hill; leading to the charge the advance of the British army marching 
on Plattsburgh. ' 


CANADA 
The Parliament of the United Provinces assembled on the 28th ult, and the 
session was opened by the Governor General in person, whose speech will be 


Prince Edward’s Island, and Cape Breton, have increased from five to fifty. found in another column. 


The speech, if not possessing positive, has negative qualities, for it sedulous. 


clergy almost exclusively by the Society for the propagation of the Gospel in | ty avotes = apace sna —_ ™ Chpstlem neue) netiher: the: buble 
foreign parts; and, through its means the Episcopal Church still | ye ens agrees ey sage. ews wren ss beading end meso guilty 
stands in a filial relation to the Anglican Church, the first American Bishop, | rebels is eapeted re. but enough is broached §& retirees to the nancial end 

| commercial condition of the Province, to call into action all the energies and 
patriotism of both houses 


But, notwithstanding this, the progress of affairs is not without its difficulties, 
Immediately previous to the opening of the session, Mr. Harrison and Mr, 
Cameron resigned their seats as members of the Executive Council. The 
cause assigned for this step by the gentlemen alluded to, is their repugnance to 
the removal of the seat of government from Kingston to Montreal—a measure 
now understood to be actually contemplated by the majority of the cabinet 
itself. Mr. Harrison, as the sitting member for the town of Kingston, would 
not, it appears, take part in the deliberations of a body which had such a pro- 
ject in view ; but the retirement of the two opponents will only hasten the 
event, as it is now understood that the measure is to become a cabinet ques. 
tion, and as the French party is now dominant their wishes will be carried into 
effect. ‘This is one of the results of the boasted union—Upper Canada will 
be robbed of her seat of government 

In the Legislative Council on the 20th, the day following the opening of the 
session, the Hon. Mr. Irving moved resolutions in approbation of the speech 
of his Excellency. ‘These resolutions were seconded by the Hon, Mr. Fergu- 
son; but they met with decided opposition from two other honourable members, 
Messrs. Morris and De Blaguire, who backed their opposition with powerful 
speeches, ‘The resolutions, will, however, in all probability prevail, as well as 
the address that will be moved in the House of Assembly. Mr. De Blaguire 
dwelt with particular force on the recent and almost indiscriminate pardon of 
all the leading rebels in both provinces, Mr. Mackenzie, we believe, is the 
only person of note to whom the favour of the crown has not been extended. 

In the lower House our worthy and excellent friend Dr. Dunlop, on the 29th, 
muved fu @ esaties of guneral importance to the’colony, Ele was of opinienthat 
as the Province took from the British West Indies large quantities of their 
staple commodities, rum, sugar, molasses, &c., these should be admitted at a 
reduced duty, provided the Islands would reciprocate the liberality, and reduce 
the duties on the Canadian staples of flour and provisions.” Some objection was 
made to this course on the ground that a Canadian Parliament had no power 
to negotiate with other Provincial Parliaments in matterrs of trade and com- 
merce—that being the function of the imperial legislature. We do not see the 
force of the objection, forthe mover, as we understand, only asked for a commit. 
tee to inquire into the expediency of moving in the matter. That Committee 
may recommend the House to address the crown; and what is more than 
probable, the mere agitation of the subject will excite a corresponding sentiment 
in the island legislatures, and the desired reduction of duties spontaneously 
follow 

We are glad that the Doctor obtained his committee, and shal) revert to the 
subject hereafter. 

PARK THEATRE. 

Mr. Macready has drawn crowded houses during the week, to repetitions of 
his Macbeth, Richard, and Hamlet, varied only by the production of Byron's 
Wermer, on Wednesday evening last; and it is but simply recording the general 
impression of public opinion to say, that so completely established is this emi- 
nent tragedian in the estimation of the thousands who have witnessed his per- 
formances, “ that the public taste appears to grow by what it feeds on.” 

That some diversity of opinion should exist, as tothe degree of excelience to 
be awarded to this great artist, was naturally to be expected—comparisons 
are inevitable, in all works of art, where the same subjects are touched 
by different masters, In the histrionic art, this jadging by standards previously 
erected in the public mind, is the necessary consequence of all competition, 
And yet, while confessing our predilection for this false mode of judging of an 
actor’s merits, weare at the same time constrained to admit, that Mr, Macready 
should not be subjected to such a process of invidious criticism. He is em- 
phatically an original actor. By severe and laborious study he has re-created, 
as it were, a series of Shakspearian characters; and by the powers of his 
scholastic mind, and well practised taste, has so embodied them, that they 
may be fairly considered conceptions of his own creative genius—and pot 
copies taken from his great predecessors, or contemporaries. Assuming this 
as a fact, it is certainly unjust to the talents of Mr. Macready to measure him 
by the standard of such and such an actor, who may have acquired a reputation 
in paris sustained by this artist. ‘The question is rather, does Mr. Macready 
embody the creation of the author, according to the text? Now, we humbly 





conceive the interest excited by his performances, the delight so unanimons|y 
expressed by his audiences, and the crowds that flock to witness his representa- 
tions, are tolerably convincing proofs, that he does impress his auditors with 
the truthfulness of his conceptions, and that his numerous admirers are 
satisfied he is an actor of supereminent ability, 

We have been unconsciously Jed into these remarks, from the criticism of 
some of our comtemporaries on Mr. Macready’s Richelieu, a character origi- 
nally written for that gentleman, but represented wilh eminent success in this 
country, by Vandenhoff, senr., and Forrest, previous to Mr Macready's 
arrival. , 

It does not fall within our notions of criticism to institate a comparison be- 
tween the performance of Richelieu, by these acknowledged artists, and the 
embodiment of the character as given by Mr. Macready, further than to sale 
that it is almost wholly distinct and different in conception and execution, o 
the representation of both of those gentlemen. The Richelieu of Mr. Macrea- 
dy is the most elaborately finished and artistical of all the characters he has 
yet appeared in, ‘There is not a movement nor a sentence, but what is evi- 
dently the result of close study. It is a consummate specimen of the perfec- 
tion of art. The decrepitude of age, of the wily statesman, which affects 
only the physical part of this extraordinary man, 
































































































































untouched—is so discriminatingly marked by him, that we think it the lead- 
ing excellence of his conception—although at times the fidelity of the repre- 
sentation impairs the popular effect he might give to certain passages in the 
performance. In the simple touches of feeling, which the author has so in- 
geniously introduced into the character, as contrasted with the stoical indif- 
ference, and concentrated ambition of Richelieu, Mr. Macready was inexpress- 
ibly beautiful—indeed, the whole of his scenes with Julie and with Mauprat, 
where these natural ebullitions of the heart are exemplified, were the most 
perfect parts of the performance, and called forth repeated bursts of applause. 
And scarcely less happy was the devotedness of the Fox-like qualities of the 
wily churchman and statesman—moulding all around him, and pulling the 
secret wires of the puppets, who are the necessary tools to accomplish his am- 
bitious ends. Mr. Macready is accused of permitting his art to be too palpa- 
ble: it may be so, but it is the perfection of art; nd in this leading trait of 
Richelieu’s character it certainly was in entire keeping with the author's faith, 
ful historic portraiture of this eminent man. 

With equal fidelity, the noble part of Richelieu’s character is rendered pow- 
erfully effective in Mr. Macready’s conception. What can exceed the beauty 
and vigour of those bursts of enthusiasm which break from him as the fate 
of his beloved France is involved inthe conspiracy, which forms the leading in- 
cident of the play—and when at length he bends to the adverse influences that 
surround him, and is temporarily deprived of power, we fee] a sympathy for 
his noble bearing and deep grief, as depicted by Macready, similar to that w® 
experience for Lear, when cast out “to the pitiless storm.” 

But the crowning triumph was reserved for the last seene—when he recov- 
ers his undisputed power—his trampling on the parchment which contains the 
disclosure of the conspiracy, and his rising trom the chair Colossus like, re- 
newed in vigour and in health—the all potent dictator of the destinies of his 
loved France—and hurls contempt and defiance on his enemies—was so elec- 
tric in its effect, that we do not hesitate to place it among the highest efforts of 
histrionic excellence. 

Richelieu was put upon the stage with the same attention to scenic effect 
and correctness of costume, which has hitherto marked Mr. Simpson’s efforts 
to meet the demands of the public this season. Of the performers generally, 
we are glad to be able to say, that they did not mar the effects produced by the 
leading characters of the piece. Mr. Wheatly was spirited and effective in 
De Mauprat. Mr. Ryder struck us, as not being quite so happy in Baradas, as 
his previous efforts had led us to expect. He was a common-place villain, 
not the subtle and designing conspirator. Chippendale’s Joseph was, as usual. 
a study,—and as is usual with his effurts, was fully appreciated by the audi- 
ence. Mr. Chippendale is an Arrisr—no common excellence, in these de- 
generate days of the Drama, when, to merely render the text, seems to be 
frequently considered all the qualification necessary to constitute an actor. We 
were much gratified with the parts of Mrs. Hunt’s Julie,—her first interview 
with the Cardinal we more particularly designate as excellent, it was natural 
and su/dued—and aflorded a pleasing contrast to her representation of Ophelia 
of the preceding evening. Mrs. Hunt is placed in a situation of peculiar 
interest this season, at the Park, and as her sincere friend and admirer, we 
would advise her to pursue a system of closer study, and a more thorough 
analysis of the parts she undertakes. We believe her capable of being all her 
friends desire. 

On Wednesday evening, Byron’s Drama of “‘ Werner, or the Inheritance” 
was produced, Mr. Macready sustaining the character of ‘, Werner.” 

It was, perhaps, a hazardous experiment to interrupt the full tide of popu- 
larity, acquired by the representation of long-established favourite plays, for, 
the purpose of bringing forward one of Lord Byron’s Dramas, which the noble 
Poet explicitly declared, was not written for stage adaptation, But Mr. 
Macready, with the tact of an experienced artist, well knew his own powers, 
and the vantage ground he could assume in appearing in a fresh character 





surrounded with all the gloss of novelty, and the still higher advantage which 
it gave him, of not being subjected to invidious comparison—and nobly and 
most effectually did his personation of Werner subserve his purposes. 

We unhesiiatingly pronounce paris of his embodiment of this character 
to be equal] to any of the best efforts of Kean, even in his best days—and, 
we opine, has set completely at rest the doubts of those who declare Mr. 
Macready to be purely an artificial actor There were electric touches 
of pure, unadulterated natural acting in his Werner, gushing warm from the 
heart, that found a responsive echo in the breasts of his auditors, and were 
triumphant evidences of the actor’s genius, and his power over the affections. 

The three first acts, beautiful as they were, in depicting the struggles of a 
noble-minded man, goaded by the “madness of misery” to a guilty act—his 
agony in endeavouring to palliate it to his son—and his remorse, were all in 
their details of embodiment, beautiful and true to nature. But it was reserved 
for the two last acts to develope the full conception and perfect execution of 
this incomparable specimen of appalling and truthful acting—where the son, 
who was so incorporated with his affections, becomes estranged from his 
father’s love—and doubts of his character are first infused—and suspicions be 
come confirmed by proofs, on learning this tale of Gabor—and the son stands 
convicted as the murderer, and hurls back on the guilty father that Ais example 
is a palliation for the damning crime.—It was here that Mr. Macready exhi- 
bited a terrific grandeur of tragic acting, which we again pronounce equal to 
the greatest efforts of histrionic excellence we have ever witnessed, It must 
be seen to be appreciated. We cannot prolong this article by dwelling on the 
other characters of the play, which were, however, creditable to the actors— 
and the whole drama was represented in a style highly praiseworthy to the 
Management. We think it must have a run, 


THE ITALIAN OPERA AT NIBLO’S. 

This talented company having played a first engagement with most trium- 
phant success, have commenced a second series of popular operas, which, we 
trust, may meet with the same favour. The theatre has been crowded on 
every performance of this troupe, and that fact will satisfactorily prove that a 
desire to please the public with energy and liberality proportioned to the de- 
mand, will always meet from the public its due reward. 

Mr. Niblo deserves the warmest praise for his untiring and successful efforts 
in catering forthe public amusement. His tact and foresight are equal to his 
efforts, and we do not doubt that his banker’s book will prove how well he is 
appreciated. 

Gemma di Vergy is the last opera produced. We like thisless than others 
of Donizetti’s works. The recitative is heavy and laboured throughout, and 
the melodies partake of the same character. With the exception of one or 
two arias there is nothing to awaken attention ; nothing to create a desire to 
remember. All Jis monotony ; repetition upon repetition of the same idea. 
Twenty bars of recilative followed by a dozen bars of symphony ; thenan aria 
interrupted by a few bars of chorus, a repetition of the aria winding up with 
the everlasting coda. We never sat through an opera so entirely heavy, and we 
cannot butthink it ill-chosen. Had 1) Puritani been performed, it would as- 
suredly have filled the house half a dozen nichts. 

The plot of the opera is simply this. Count di Vergy, having no offspring, 
is desirous to divorce himself from his wife Gemma, in order to marry one to 
whom he had been previously affianced. His remorse and Gemma’s 
misery form the principal action of the music. There is a young Moor, a pri- 
soner i, the castle, who performs the slaughtering. He first stabs Roland, the 
squire, who brings the divorce from the Pope, and then takes part with Gem- 
ma, whom he secretly loves, and determines to avenge her wrongs. This he 
does in the last scene by stabbing the Count at the foot of the altar, and having 
satiated his revenge, he fulfils his destiny by stabbing himself. The lady of 

course dies in the arms of the surrounding multitude. The plot is quite 
Italian, being murderous, improbable, and incomprehensible. 

Signora Majocchi,as Gemma, displayed greater ability than in any previous 
character. In the finale to the first act, where she appeals to her husband 
against the divorce, she sang and acted admirably. The various passions, 
ove, anger, and despair, are given with life-like fidelity. There was an 


ab. 





abandonment in her acting which proved that the situation touched her soul. 
There was no appearance of schooling, no studied action, all was strong and 
overwhelming impulse. Careful practice will do much for this lady. Her 
proneness to sharpen in the sostenuto, and a certain raggedness in execution, 
can be modified and improved. She has sufficient talent to make her justly 
ambitious. 

Signora Coad has a good voice and very fair style; but she is too passive 
upon the stage. Her fear seems to paralyze her powers. This is natural, but 
she should strive to overcome it. The determination to do so is half the battle. 
We assure her that the young always find sympathy from the public, more 
especially when there is any evidence of talent, as in her case. 

Signor Perozzi, the new tenor, possesses a good person, and a delightful 
voice. His carriage on the stage is easy, and his action graceful and energetic. 
As a singer he will not rank beside Antognini, to whom some partial friends 
have unwisely compared him, but his style is very good; he sings in perfect 
tune, is impassioned and energetic, yet he lacks that artistic finish which 
Antognini displays in everything he sings. His voice is superior, but he does 
not seem to have that enthusiasm of tone which renders all that Antognini 
does, so satisfying to the judgment. Signor Perozzi is young yet, and possesses 
every qualification necessary, with study, to make a splendid singer. 

Signor Calvetti performed the Count with great spirit. He is a good actor, 
familiar with stage business, and appears perfectly easy and unembarrassed. 
His voice is of a high quality, good in tone and compass, and he sings with 
much feeling and care. 

Signor Maggiori is improving. He has a fine voice, a voice in every way 
worthy of better cultivation. Let him look to it. 

The orchestra, under the direction ef Signor Rapetti, behaved admirably. 
On the whcle, Gemma di Vergy was performed in a style far beyond its merits, 
We trust that the next opera selected, will be one of a more popular character, 
and of a higher order. Il Puritani would, we are sure, carry the city by storm. 
Why not give it? —_—- 

THE EMBARKATION OF THE PILGRIMS. 
BY R. U. WEIR. 

This picture is in every way worthy of the celebrity which it has obtained 
for its designer. ‘The subject he has chosen for the exercise of his talents, is 
one of much interest, and possesses the rare merit of freshness in the idea, and 
originality in the execution. The effect of this beautiful painting is very strike 
ing, particularly as it is placed in a room by itself, and occupies the whole 
side of the apartment. The expression of the group is so near the life that 
while gazing upon the vivid canvass, one appears to be carried back to the 
olden time, and to be one of the actual spectators of that real and solemn scene. 
The sail hanging over head seems actually to flutter in the breeze, and to be 
bright and transparent with the rays of a July sun, while in the distance the 
rainbow beaming out from a threatening cloud, seems to promise a successful 
voyage to the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The grouping of the whole pictwwe is admirable, and displays much nice 
judgment in every particular, save perhaps in the colours of some of the fe- 
male drapery, which are a trifle too bright and varied both for the occasion and 
for the strict Puritanical tenets of the party. As an effect, however,the mix- 
ture of cclours 1s very pleasing, particularly in the group at the right of the 
picture, where the steel corslet and scarlet hose of Miles Standish are strongly 
contrasted by the quiet and somb of the venerable pastor at his'side. — 

The expression on the countenance of Rose is lovely, though perhaps too 





fair, and almost prophetical of the early fate which awaited her. The posi- 
tion of her delicate white hand, resting in all the confidence ot love upon the 
mailed shoulder of her husband, is also well conceived: and one might almost 
read the thoughts that were passing within, so pure and transparent does that 
figure appear. 

If any figure in the group may be termed out of keeping, it appears to us to 
be that of Mrs. Winslow, for there seems to be a kind of fashionable discontent | 
about the expression of her countenance, enhanced by the gay variety of co- 


lours and fanciful costume of her attire, at variance with the solemn and 
mourntul occasion of their meeting. There seems perhaps too much of stoi- 
cal indifference displayed in the countenance of this pair, when we sce immedi- 
ately before them, lying on the deck, the sick and crippled child, pale with suffer- 
ing, by the side of its cara-worn mother ; while on their right the parting scene 
between a husband and wife, in all the tearful agony of separation, where they 
“a moment gaze |, as if to gaze no more,” are scenes too moving to be viewed 
with indifference. We come now to the centre of the group, namely, the El- 
der Brewster, the governor, and Mr. Robinson in the foreground, with Brad- 
ford and his wife in the rear. 

The figures of Robinson and the Governor are particularly striking; the 
heavenly expression of the venerable Pastor is most beautiful, and never do 
we remember to have seen in the Galleries of Florence, Bologna, or Venice, 
a more lifelike and hely expression upon canvass. In the countenance of the 
Governor there is a deeper and healthier shade than that of the Pastor, though 
still sufficient traces of thought and care are visible to inform one at once that 
he is the leader and the most responsible person of the party. The effect of the 
light and shade falling through the sail upon the countenance of Mrs, Bradford, | 
is admirable, and the face of her husband is one full of expression. 

[This picture is now exhibiting at the Academy of Design in Broadway, 
and is, as most of our readers are aware, one of the six ordered by Congress | 
to adorn the walls of the Capitol at Washington. ] 








Irving Lyceum.—The third Anniversary of this Institution was held at the | 
Society Library on Thursday Evening, the young gent]»men members en- | 
tertaining their friends with debates, recitations, original essays, &c. The | 
exercises commenced with an address by the President, J. C. Kent, in which 
he alluded to the objects of the Association, giving also a short history of it 
from its commencement three years since. The address was neat, appropriate: 
and feeling, and would have been much more effective but for the weakness 
of the voice of the speaker. A little practice in declamation, however, 
we think, would remedy this defect, and¥as Mr. Kent seemed perfectly at 
home in his situation as President, and also in the manner in which he handled 
his subject, it is but injustice to himself if this difficulty be not obviated. 

An essay on the progress of “ Political Liberty” was read by a member; 
which seemed to be tolerably well written, but from the reader not having 
been sufficiently acquainted with the subject, or the manuscript, tho impression 
produced was not what it would have been under more favourable circumstan- 
ces, The recitation, “ Pulteney on the Army Bill,” was well given by A. N. 
Smith. Then followed what was decidedly the feature of theSevening, viz. a De- 
bate, ‘“ Should the period of residence required by Aliens, previous to Natu- 
ralization, be extended?” 

The affirmative was energetically argued by P. E. Walden and T. E. 
Stewart, who brought forward many ingenious arguments in support of their 
side of the question. These arguments were ably met by C. O. Richardson 
and D. T. Walden, on the negative, who in some instances quite turned the 
tables on their opponents by citing the arguments previously made use of by 
those of the affirmative, as tending still further to strengthen the position taken 
by those of the negative. The subject, however, was so closely contested by 
both parties that the advantage always seemed to remain on the side of the 
last speaker. In this debate, the Messrs. Walden were particularly happy 
both in the forcible manner in which they advanced their arguments, and also 
in the proficiency which they displayed in oratory. The recitation, ‘“‘ Webster’s 
Bunker Hill Monument Oration,” by T. E. Stewart, gave much satisfaction. 
To the valedictory, the remarks concerning the “ Essay on the Progress of 
Liberty,” will equally apply. We would remind these young gentlemen of 
the very great advantage their orations would derive on delivery, from being 
frequently rehearsed before a competent Professor of Elocution, who ought 
to be in some way attached to the association. The company seemed to 
derive much enjoyment frum the entertainments of the evening, which, on the 
whole, were as creditable to those who afforded them as to the numerous friends 








who witnessed them. 
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*.* We referthe reader with great pleasure tothe Report of Capt. Ross’s 
voyage and South Polar discoveries, but unfortunately we have net kept our- 
selves room enough to say a few words, which we must do next week. We should 
not omit, however, to call attention to the important fact, of the discovery of a 
heretofore unknown and dangerous bank, between Cape Horn and the Falkland 
Islands, which has, in all probability, proved the grave of many a fine sailor. 

We lament that, from the pressure of abundant matter, we are obliged tu 
defer several other important and promised articles. 


NEW WORKS. 

Poems on Man, in his various aspects under the American Republic, by 
Cornelius Matthews. Wiley & Putnam, publishers. 

The Orpheus Glee Bool:.—Being a collection of popular glees, selected froin 
the best composers. It is intended to continue this work regularly, which will 
afford amateurs the choicest selection of this delightful description of music 
at an extremely moderate cost. The taste of the publishers will ensure to those 
who may subscribe that the Glee Book will contain nothing but music of un- 
doubted beauty and merit. J. L. Hewitt & Co., 239 Broadway, and Firth & 
Hall, 1 Franklin Square. 

Audubon’s Birds of America.—No. 87 of this valuable work is now published, 
and is not behind any of the former numbers, in point of interest contained in 
the reading matter, or the beauty and natural appearance of the subjects of the 
plates. The contents of this number are the Sandwich Tern, adult; Sooty 
Tern; Common Tern, male,’spring plumage; Havell’s Tern, adult; Tro- 
deau’s Tern, adult. 

McCulloch's Gazetteer —Harper & Brothers have issued Part 4 of this valu- 
able work, than which we know of no other that contains so much useful in- 
formation given in so clear and concise a manner. ‘This number is remarka- 
bly rich, and the articles on the Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay are suifti- 
cient in themselves to stamp it as a work of the highest character. 

The Chief Danger of the Church at these Times, a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Ohio, at the 'Twentyesixth Annual Convention of the 
same, by Bishop McIlvaine. D. D. Warper and Brothers, publishers, 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 

The 22d (June 17) and 29th (August 5) numbers of this popular re-print are 
now ready at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay street. 

The number for June 17 is perhaps the most interesting one ever published, 
as a list of its contents will show. First, we have a long and graphic de- 
scription of a ‘ Visit to the T’¥mes Printing Office ;’ and the curious in such 
matters must be highly gratified with this peep into the modus operandi of an 
extensive and well-regulated printing establishment. Next we have a ‘ Bio- 
graphic Sketch of Sir Davin Wikis,’ replete, as might be expected, with in- 
teresting anecdotes. ‘Shetland Sketches’ will prove instructing as well as 
gratitying. ‘ Medical Reform,’ and ‘A Few Days on the Ohio, follow 
next in order—and the truthfulness of the latter article will be recognized by 
all who have ever floated on the bosom of the same mighty river, during the 
summer solstice. ‘The Rose Gardens of Hertfordshire ;’ ‘ British Museum :’ 
‘London ;’ ‘Something Cheap’ (a poem, by Cuartes Swain); together with 
a number of smaller miscellaneous articles, are also comprised in this num- 
ber. 

No. 29 (Aug. 5) opens with a paper on “ Favourite Books ;” then comes 
an article entitled ‘* Popular Information on Science,” and following a mirth- 
moving aflair, styled ‘‘ Poetry before, and Prose after Marriage.” There is 
just sufficient satire in this article to add pungency to the wit without trench 
ing on gallantry. ‘ Curiosities of the Law,” (third article on the subject), is 
extremely interesting. ‘“ Facts on Suicide,’ embodies much information ou 
that subject ; and the statistics given are really startling. “An Adven- 
ture in the Pyrenees,” is as thrilling as it is romantic. With this number, as 
with No. 22, above alluded to, we have an entire page of smaller articles 
printed in Nonpareil. Price of the re-print $1,50 per annum. Single copies, 
three cents. 





PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—Macbeth,—Macbeth (last time this engagement)‘ Mr. Macrea: 
Tuesday—A favourite comedy and other entertainments, 
Wednesday—Much Ado about Nothing—Benedict, Mr. Macready. 
Thursday—Werner,— Werner, Mr. Macready. . 
Friday—A favourite drama in which Mr. Macready will perform, being the 

last night but three of his present engagement. . 
Saturday—A favourite comedy and other entertainments, 





Dr. VAN RENSSELAER, 
691 BROADWAY. 
STRONOMY.—Mr. EWING begs leave to intimate that he gives Lessons (not Lec- 
tures), on Astronomy in schools, in families, and to private pupils; whereby any 
person between the ages of ten and fifty years, may, in a single course, acquire such 
a knowledge of the constellations, stars, and planets, as can never be lost ; the heavens 
being always above aod around for nightly observation. 

In these Lecturing days it is absolutely necessary to remark that Lecturing is as dif- 
ferent from Teaching, as Information is from Knowledge. The attention of pupils 
must be frequently directed to the heavenly objecis themselves, in order to guard 
against the limited and distorted notions which Planetariums, Celestial Globes, and 
Pianispheres, have a tendency to convey. 

Lessons are also given on Elocution or Public Speaking, and on English Composi- 
tion, or Epistolary Correspondence. 53 Sixth Avenue,N. Y. Oct, 7--2t+ 


RIVATE TUITION.—a gentleman wishes to take charge of one or two boys, or 
would be willing to form a small class. A line addressed to M. R. at this office will 
meet with immediate attention. References, of course, will be given. Oct. 7—11+ 


TEW YORK ACCOUNTANTS’ INSTITUTE.—Ground floor, 25 John-street.—Near- 
ly 20 years’ experience as a practical accountant enables Mr. DUFF to make his 
Academy one of the most effective in the city for all kinds of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. Ample and satisfactory testimonials of the superiority of his new forms o: 
hooks, and his success as a teacher, to be seen at the rooms, which are open during 
the day and evening Books of all kinds posted and balanced. 
References.—Richard Irvin, Esq., 93 Front-street ; C. Thurgar, Esq., 66 Pine-street; 
C. Murray, Esq., 22 Wall-street. Oct. 7—tf 


YOUNG LADY wishes for a situation as Governess in a respectable private famt- 

ly, either in the city or country. She is accustomed to tuition, and fully compe- 
tent to give instruction in the different branches of an English education and music 
References of the highest respectability willbe given. Please address Miss W., 59 
West Washingion Place. Oct. 7—3t 


W H. MAXWELL, Counsellor and Commissioner in the States of New Jersey, 
e Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Vermont, Connecticut, &c., No. 3 Nassau-street, N. Y., will examine 
witnesses under communications addressed to him (post-paid). Oct. 7 


~ FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 
HE Royal Mail Steamship ACADIA, A'exander Ryrie, Esq., Commander,will leave 
Boston for the above ports on Monday, the 16th. 




















Passage to Liverpool, $120 
“ Halifax, 20 
Oct. 7—2t Avply to D. BINGHAM, Jr., No. 3 Wall-street 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
HE following leiter is published to show the estimation in which the Metallic Strop 
is heid in Europe. 
Piace L’Opron, 5 Rue Racine, 25 Paris. 
W. L. Carter, Cutler to the King since 1824, and to the Royal Navy, late Inspector of 
Surgical Instruments to the British forces. 
Mr. Geo. SaunvDeRs : 

Dear Sir—It is with much pleasure I have to assure you of the entire satisfaction of 
the last consignment of the Metallic Tablet Razor Strops, which | received safe. I con- 
sider you have now brought them to the highest pitch of perfection,independent of their 
incontesuble superiority over all other Razor Strops manufactured on the Continent, I 
know of none in England possessing the same advantage. You know my sale of high 

rice Razors 1s considerable, and your Strop is now the only one I recommend with my 

azors. I continue to receive the most flattering testimonials of its merit, not only 
for Razors, but for most kinds of Surgical Ins'ruments. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours truly, 
WM. L. CARTER. 

The original of the above can be seen, with certificates from cutlers in England, and 
also from the firs gentlemen of this country !t is the same article that received the 
first premiums, yeur after year, at the Fairs of the American Institnte. 

Oct. 7—12t G. SAUNDERS, Inventor and Manufacturer, 163 Broadway. 





CHOICE PORT WINES. 
HE subscriber having receive! the agency of ne of the first houses at Oporto, is 
omane to receive orders for their wines in pipes, hhds. and qr. casks. By the 
brig Merida, lately arrived frem Oporto, he has received a few hhds. and qr. casks, sent 
as samples, and to which he invites the attention of those wishing to supply themselves 
with fine Wines. ROBERT GRACIE, 16 Broad-street, 
; next door te the Public Store, 
Who is constantly supplied with choice Wines of every description, in wood and glass. 
Orders for which wil! receive attention. Oct. 7—2t 


LONDON PORTER AND BROWN STOUT. 


HE subscriber contioues to receive regular “.pplies of a similar _, and put 
up in the same style as that he has received ‘or many years ; will be sold in lots to 
suit purchasers and on favourable terms. Persons in other places who have been in 
the habit of sending their orders to the subscriber, can have the same promptly exe- 
cuted, having on hand a full supply for the fall trade, quarts and pints, part of which 
is put up with foil on the corks, and in fine order. 
Oct. 7—2t ROBERT GRACIE, 16 Broad-street, next doos to the Public Store. 
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